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Every Day is Honey Day at Our House 
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LEGHORN BREEDERS! 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c per year. Special offer— 
Send us toc and the names ot five of 
your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns, and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months. 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
Appomattox, Virginia 
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Honey Jars 


No. 25 screw cap jars, 1-lb., 
$4.60 gross. Shipping cases, 
cartons and cans. Amber 
honey, 7} cts. a lb. Light am- 
ber 8} cts. a lb. on two 60-Ib. > 
can lots. Catalog of supplies > 
free. I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, N. Y. 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. ’ 
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Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 


We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 

c.cC.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL WRITERS FIND THE EDITOR 


Of invaluable assistance in the production 
and marketing of their manuscripts. One 
year (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; sin 
gle copies cost 1ocents each. THE EDITOR 
for one year and “1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts" (a guide to the nearly 5000 markets 
for stories, novels, poems, plays, photo- 
plays, etc., price alone $1.62, postpaid), to- 
gether cost $3.12 


THE EDITOR, Box 1024, Ridgewood, N. J. 





EVERY FRUIT GROWER 
Who wants up-to-date, valuable informa- 
tion on the vital problems of the fruit in- 
dustry, such as Spraying, Pruning, Cultivat- 
ing, Packing, Marketing, etc., should sub- 


scribe to 
BETTER FRUIT 


and begin with the January issue our Spe 

cial Spraying Annual. Subscription price 

$1.00 per year in advance. 

BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hood River, Oregon 





Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Such as Winter Cases, 
Covers, Bottoms, Bodies, Supers, Brood- 
frames of every description. Shipping- 
cases, Section-holders, Comb-foundation, 


Hives, Sections, 


Smokers, etc. 
Get my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Sheboygan, Wis. 








Bees and Queens for 1916 
GOLDEN AND LEATHER COLORED 


We are now booking orders for April, May and June, 1916 de- 
liveries at the following prices, viz.: 
Prices of one and over 








I 6 12 25 
1 A REE = noe Ca en $ .so ee $ 5.00 $10.00 
NE risa Secon e ts etl denies ane ance naxoumwoorkawlewe .85 450 8.00 16.00 
SESE AAA eer tty te oo were aire ea I 10 5 50 9.50 19.00 
MMI Fee ra fans Dent eiede nla cigs ds beeen Se ee 1.50 7.50 13.50 26.00 
ORES ERAS PERE ECR eae riper nner 3.00 and up to $10.00 each. 
PEP ANS MGIC WERGUE CIB OD iin ois oc ode ccd dkcncecnvexsdcsnaceasaesanee $1.50 
2-frame = : ct. peng eS sa enne eRe KA ke Ramana telenae 2.75 
3-frame 5 Pah sane aie re oe a ir ann ie eee eee 3.50 
When queens are wanted with nuclei add queens at above prices quoted for queen- 
% lb. package, wire cages, without QUEeNS..........ccccecceccccccceces $1.00 
io op ie i ia PEL SORA SEE are eee are ee 1.50 
a = sa ” - ea naer et atten acai tease 2.00 


If queens are wanted with pound packages add at prices quoted for queens. 

On all orders amounting to $50 and over we will allow 5 percent discount, and orders 
amounting to $100 and over will allow 10 percent discount from above prices. 

We guarantee safe delivery on queens, and safe delivery on bees that are not in transit 
over five days. 

OuR REFERENCE—Any Mercantile Agency, A. I. Root Co., or American Bee Journal. 


_ Get into communication with us at once and book your orders early to avoid disap 
pointments in the spring. 


THE PENN COMPANY, Penn, Lowndes County, Mississippi 


Representatives of The A. I. Root Company, and Queen Specialists. 
PERRO 


We are in the Market 


To buy both Comb and Extracted honey. Write us what you have to offer, 
naming your best prices delivered. Every time an interesting price is named 
us, we buy and remit the day shipment arrives. 


SHIP US YOUR OLD COMB 


We render it into wax, and pay the market prices. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
204 WALNUT STREET “The Busy Bee Men” CINCINNATI, OHIO 


QUEENS OF QUALITY 


The Editor of the Beekeepers’ Review and his sons have 1100 colonies of bees that they 
work for extracted honey. With all those bees working with equal advantage, all having 
the same care and attention, they have an opportunity unexcelled to ascertain without a 
reasonable doubt colonies desirable as breeders from a honey-producers’ standpoint. 
Likely never in the history of beekeeping was there a better opportunity to test out the 
honey getting strain of bees than this. Think of it, 1100 colonies with equal show, anda 
dozen of those colonies storing 250 to 275 pounds of surplus honey this last poor (with us) 
season, while the average of the entire 1100 was not more than 40 pounds per colony. We 
have sent two of our very best breeding queens (their colonies producing 275 pounds sur- 
plus each during the season of 1015) to John M. Davis and to Ben G. Davis, both of Spring 
Hill, Tenn., and they will breed queens for the Review during the season of 1916 from those 
four superior honey-gathering breeding queens. Those young queens will be mated with 
their thoroughbred drones. Our stock is of three-banded strain of Italians, also that of 
John M, Davis, while Ben G. Davis breeds that disease resisting strain of goldens that is 
becoming so popular. ; 

By this fine you are likely thinking that your strain of bees may be improved by the 
addition of this superior strain cf /’evéew queens, and_how you can secure one or more of 
those superior honey-gathering quccns as breeders. Wewill tell you: They will be sold 
to none except Review subscribers. If youare a paid-in-advance subscriber to the Review 
for 1916, we will mail you one of the daughters of those famous queens in June for a dollar 
If not a subscriber to the Aeview for 1916, send $1.75 for a year’s subscription to the Review 
and one of those famous young queens. Those queens are well worth $2.00 each compared 
to the price usually charged for ordinary queens, but we are not trying to make money out of 
this proposition, only we are anxious to have every subscriber of the American Bee Jour- 
nal a subscriber of the Review, and we are taking this way to accomplish the object. A few 
of the very first orders for queens that we receive can be mailed in May, but the majority 
will not be mailed until June. Orders filled in rotation. Have your order booked early 
and avoid disappointment. Address, with remittance, 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 
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WOODMAN’S SECTION FIXER 
GOLD MEDAL 


for the finest comb honey at the re- 
cent Michigan soth anniversary con- 
vention, was won by Floyd Markham, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich, He says: 

‘““We have several kinds of  ma- 
chines for folding sections and put- 
tingin the starters, but since we got 
one of your Section Fixers, about two 
years ago, no other machines for the 
purpose are used in our shop. It pays 
to use bottom starters and your Sec- 
tion Fixer is the only machine that I 
know of that will do the job at any 
rate of speed and do it right.’ 


DO YOU KNOW that with this ma 
chine you always handle large pieces 
of soundation which makes the put- 
ting in of bottom starters easy. Spe- 
cial circulars will tell you all about it. 
Price $2.75 with lamp and one form 
block, shipping weight 5 pounds, pos- 
tage extra. 


G. WOODMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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‘ The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association and has incor 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beekeepingand Horticulture in its various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
Canada, $1.00 a year. United States, $1.25 a year. Foreign, $1.50 a Year 
Sample Copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
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Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 


he started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is changing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 
out leaving home, at a very small expense. If you area farmer or expect to bea 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a neates of the Campbell Correspondence School. Sample copy 
and catalog free. Address, 








REPRINT OF OLD 1853 EDITION OF 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 


This book is very interesting when read in connection with the 
Revised Langstroth. Many are surprised at the number of devices 
mentioned by Langstroth years ago, which are re-written as new to- 
day. We offer the old reprint at a special postpaid price of $1.00. 
eprint of Langstroth, $1.00} Both Reprint of Langstroth, $1.00 / Both 


ostpaid ‘ . or 
Langstroth Revised, $1.20 | ° $1.85 American Bee Journal, $1.00\ $1.50 


All three above for $2.50 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 

















Live “Sure Croppers”’ 


Direct From Grower to Sower 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR A DIME 


Guaranteed to Please. To get acquainted we 
offer you Our Big Gem Collection of Choice Vege- 
table and Flower Se 2eds, comprising one large pack- 
age each of Giant Asters, Cosmos, Candytuft, 
Dianthus Pinks, C: wlifornia Poppy, Mignon- 
ette, Zinnia, Extra Ear ly Onion, Rosy Gem 

Radish, Early Curled Le ttuce, Golden Heart 





















Celery, Summer Cabbage, Long st anding Spin- 
ach, Purple fop Turnip and Perfection Tomato. 
SEPARATE 

15 PACKAGES -10c 
Write today for this Bargain Collection,also 
FREE Big 1916 G 2. on and Farn. Guide 
that tells How, When & What to Plant. 


CONDON BROS., Seadomen 
Pock River Valley Seed Fa 
Box 599, ROCKFORD, TLL. 











GREATEST TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


Only $2.00 a month until the bargain price of 
$29.60 is paid and the machine is yours. This 
startling offer has astounded the type- 

writer world. Absolutely the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. For a short time 
only I offer alimited number of these standard, 


wane MODEL No.3 


typew: — at this exceptional price. Perfect ma- 

° dor shop worn. Complete outfit, 
cover, — instructions, etc. Machine of standard size 
but light weight and portable, keyboard of standard ar- 
rangement writing the full 84 ‘characters, two color rib- 
bon, tabulator, back spacer, writes on ‘ruled lines; in 
fact every late style feature and modern o ating 
convenience, at less than a third of the regular price, 
and each letter visible as ee and all previous writ- 
ing completely visible at all times. 


My brand new , Model No. 3 offer for but $29.60—and 

only $2 per month 

I won’t let you buy this typewriter before you see it. 
lwant youto be absolutely convinced that this is the 
greatest typewriter bargain ever offered. If you have 
the slighest use for a typewriter you should accept this 
amazing offer. You cannot equal this wonderful 
value anywhere. When the typewriter arrives deposit 
with the express agent $6.60 and take the machine for 
five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best 
typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me $2.00 a 
month until my bargain price is paid. If you don’t want 
it, return to the express agent, receive your $5.60 and he 
returns the machine tome. I will pay the return ex- 
press charges. This machine is guaranteed just as 
if you paid $100.00 for it. 


ONLY 100 i: tis price 


There is no time to lose. Fill in the coupon and mail 
it today—sure. The typewriter will be shipped promptly. 
There is no red tape—no solicitors—no collectors—no 
chattle mortgage. It is simply understood that I retain 
title to the machine until the full $29.60 is paid. You 
cannot lose. Itis the greatest typewriter opportun- 
ity you will ever have. 
sesessenees Tear Out—Mall Today eususssesss 
H. A. SMITH, 230—231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, lil. 
Ship me your Model No. 3, F.O.B. Chicago, as de- 
scribed in this advertisement. ‘I wili pay you the $24.00 
balance of the SPECIAL $29.60 purchase price at the rate 
of $2.00a month. The title to remain in youuntil full 
paid for. It is understood that I have five days in which 
to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to 
keep it I willcarefully repack it and return it to the 
express agent. It is understood that you give the stan- 
dard guarantee for one year. 
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Notice to Northern Beekeepers! 


E are making a specialty of the pound package trade, and will ship from our yards at Fitzpatrick and other points in Alabama, pack- 


ages and queens during April and May at the following prices: One frame with queen, $2 
single, $1.00; six for $4.50; dozen for $8.50; in lots of 50 or more, 60c each. Select tested, $2 


00; without queen, $1 25. Untested queens, 
oo. Breeders, $3.50. A special price quoted 


on packages of so or more and 5 percent discount on all orders by Marchisth. Wehave improved on the pound package, making it larger, 


lighter and giving it more ventilation. We will send sample of package on application. 


Our vast experience with the Root Company, and our father, A. 3. Marchant, enables us to know what the trade wants and needs, 
and we are well equipped to take care of any and all orders regardless of size. Our aimis to carry surplus so as to be enable to fill all 
orders by return mail and on the day they fall due. Our stock is of the three-band Italian, and has stood the test for 20 years. There is 
- none better. We have sold the A. I. Root Company two cars of bees and several hundred queens, and will sell again this season. 

We guarantee safe arrival, freedom from disease, pure mating, no inbreeding, and your money refunded if not satisfied. 


References: The American Exchange Bank of Apalachicola, Fla.; also The A. I. Root Company. 


placing your orders with 


The Marchant Bros., - S 


Insure yourself against loss by 


umatra, Florida 


AFTER MARCH 15, OUR ADDRESS WILL BE FITZPATRICK, ALABAMA 





AN AUTOMATIC FOOT SCRAPER 


x Give Your Wife a Surprise 


When a fellow comes in from the barnon one of those wet 
days when mostof the farmsticks to his shoes, it is almost impossible 
to get them clean with an ordinary scraper. Surprise your wife by 
placing an Automatic Foot Scraper at the backdoor. Mud, snow, 
dust and dirt will not be tracked over your floors if you use 


GRAB’S FOOT SCRAPER 
outside your door. The only device made which cleans bottoms and 


sides of shoe in one operation. Has ten parallel plates for scrap- 
ing soles and two stiff bristle brushes which cleans sides of shoe. 


AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS ITSELF 


to any size shoe. Handsomely enameled. Looks neat. Can be ro 
tated and swept under. Fastens to doorstep or_any_ handy place 
Get one and save yourself useless work. Price, $1.00. 


We offer{the Bee Journal one year with foot scraper; both only $1.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 










Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery that Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint 75 Percent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


A. L. Rice. a prominent mannfacturer ot 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. Hecallsit Powdrpaint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder, and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to makea paint weather 
proof, fire proof, and as durable as oil paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information, showing you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 


















The Best Buy in Beekeeping 














Too many honey-producers delay 
their preparations for the season 
until swarming is upon them. If 
you get your supplies now you will 
have time for other work during 
the summer. 


In the winter is the time to nail 
and paint hives, wire frames, and 
fasten foundation. The efficient 
beekeeper is the man whose hives 
are ready for the swarms, whose su- 
pers shipshape for the honey flow. 





By preparing now, your midsum- 
mer labor of beekeeping will be 
very largely reduced. 


Order now. It costs LESS to 
order now. Take advantage of the 
2 per cent discount on February 
purchases. 








A New York state honey-producer 
wrote us Dec. 30, 1915: “For years 
I have been buying my supplies 
from your New York house. I have 


The ideas of Cartoonist Donahey, of the Cleveland Plain a preference for your supplies, altho 
Dealer, on preparedness in beekeeping. It 

















they are higher in price than sup- 
plies from others. 1 produced over 
11,500 pounds of honey last sum- 
mer and have about five tons on 
hand.” 


He is right; our supplies are high- 
er priced. But they give far better 
satisfaction and service. This man 
could save money on his purchase 
of equipment but he would lose on 
his honey crop. 


That is why he has been buying 
of us for years. 


Some men are content only with 
the best supplies they can buy. 
They are successful beekeepers. 


The small difference in cost is 
repaid many times over in larger 
profits from the business. 


If you have ever used Root sup- 
plies after trying the cheaper lines 
you will recognize the truth of these 
statements. 





pays to get ready now. 
New York 
If you have not yet recetved a copy of our 1976 __ Philadelphia 7 H E; A. 1. 


reader of the American Bee Journal to have one. Los Angeles 








’ : ‘ d Chics Syracuse 
Catalog of Supplies for Beekeepers, drop a card Se Ped Medi Ohi Indianapolis 
for it. e catalog is free and we want every —S3., Francisco edalna, 10 Zanesville, O. 


ROOT CO. bs 


Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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Oftentimes when out in the yard working with the bees one stoops over to 
pick out a frame, and as usual bees keep buzzing around one’s head, watch- 
ing for a chance to sting. The IDEAL BEE VEIL is constructed of cloth 
of wire, there being a cord atthe top of the veil used to pull the cloth 
around the crown of the hat. The lower part also has a cord which fastens 
around the waist. The wire on the IDEAL does not strike the face and 
prevents the bees from stinging. It can be readily seen that a veil of this 
kind has the cloth veil far out distanced for comfort and utility. Sparks 
from the smoker does not burn holes in the IDEALS as the netting veil. 
The veil is manufactured by us and is recognized by the best and largest 
beekeepers as the most practical veil on the market. 


Red Catalog, Postpaid - ‘*Simplified Beekeeping,’’ postpaid 
Dealers Everywhere 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


YOUR BEES ARE WINTERING 


And this is, therefore, the best time for you to take up an inventory and send in your orders for supplies 

















Not only will you thus receive your hives, frames, supers, etc., in ample time to nail them up and 
prepare them for the spring, but you will also save 3 percent on the cost of these. 


Early-order discounts for February, 2 percent, and for March, 1 percent. It pays to order now. 
ROOTS GOODS, WEBER SERVICE—The ideal combination 


Cc. H. W. Weber Company 
2146 = Central Avenue, - Cincinnati, Ohio 


9 Foot-Powerl 

Machinery 
—= Read what J. I. Parent 
See Of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“Sareea || We cut withone of your 
| | ‘ { Combined Machines last 
4 { ! winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
; amount of hives, etc. to 
i—™ make with this saw, It 
i—-<~ will doall you say of it.“ 
eee. Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 


THE BOOSTER | 9 WHY Own 











ee Seen HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
ue pai. tora STRONG, PIG-TIGHT 
or W@) Made of Open Hearth wire, 


a. durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
sisting fence. Sold direct to the 
4 Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here’sa few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 12 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence - 18 cts. a rod. 
- 48-inch Poultry Fence - 24 cts. a rod. 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, ny A and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 85 Muncie, Ind. 


a Direct } heavily galvanized—a strong, 
4 


ENGRAVERS" ELECTROTYPERS © 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 


Te) hay Com - 2 Sei ceu ol ile \clome 
































W ’ 
Inits current and coming numbers will discuss the following policies which EBSTER s 
conatiiete a en os peraones. - , ei aah er 4 NEW 
‘irst—Uniform quality of product, honestly graded and attractively displayed. | 
ene — of ay Hee me —_ — protect the local producer, and pre- | INTERNATIONAL 
vent flooding one district and leaving others bare. 
Third—A system of crop reports that will give accurate, detailed, and trust- DICTIONARY 


worthy information as to crop conditions in all sections promptly and intelligently. 

Fourth—An efficient method of presenting facts and reasens for the wider use 
of honey in cooking, inthe arts, manufactures, and on the table, to the people who 
who would use it if they knew. 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


BECAUSE it is ‘ie on/y mew unabridged dic- 
tionary in many years. BECAUSE it defines 


over ¢ 0000 fidust? 


Fifth—An association of beekeepers who will carry these things forward to a | ; "BECAUSE it is fc on/y dictionary with 
successful consummation. aS F ; ae j the new divided page. BECAUSE he who 
Are you interested in these policies ? Wrap a quarter in paper and send it AT knows // ins Success. Let us tell you about 


~ Mi : _ this new work. WRITE for specimens of 
paar: He and get these valuable numbers, and the rest of the good things for the ike acer Givtded pane tual pastionione nee. 


Address, THE BOOSTER, Redkey, Indiana | teenie te gop asta 


Mention this paper, receive FREE, set of Pocket Maps 
































ADVANCE LEWIS BEE SUPPLY NEWS 


1916 


THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG this season, like BARNUM’S CIRCUS, is better, bigger, and grander 


than ever. 


As a progressive beekeeper, you read the bee journals, all the bee books you can get, 
and attend the conventions. BUT— 


IF you do not get the LEWIS CATALOG FOR 1916, you are neglecting a liberal bee education. 
In no other form can you get so much good, meaty knowledge about bee fixtures, appa- 
ratus, tools and whatnot, as you can right in the LEWIS CATALOG—and the pity of it is, the 
man who does not avail himself of this opportunity, passes up that which he may have 
for the asking—for it is free. 


SEND RIGHT NOW FOR A NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
Here are only a few of the distinctive features contained in it 


Our NEW METAL BOUND DIVISION BOARD in the full depth size, is to be found illustrated, 
described and listed. 


A very good tool in the shape of a KNIFE FOR SCRAPING AND CLEANING FILLED SECTIONS is 


illustrated, described and listed. 


A WOVEN WOOD AND WIRE CHEST, which is a low cost article with many uses, is illustrated 
and described. 


One page is given over to the RAUCHFUSS FOUNDATION CUTTING BOX, a practical little outfit 
for the beekeeper. 


Two other articles, a SECTION HOLDER NAILING FORM and FRAME WEDGE DRIVER are offered. 
Two whole pages of INSTRUCTIONS TO BEEKEEPERS by C. P. DADANT, will be found interesting 


to the old beekeepers as well as the new. 


One page devoted to the PROSPECTIVE BEEKEEPER is very interesting, and many new 
thoughts are presented. 


Published only by G. B. Lewis Company 


Manufacturers of Lewis Beeware, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Get Your Copy Now 
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MONTRLY, $1.00 A YEAR 





Beekeeping at Washington 
What Uncle Sam is Doing for the Beekeeper 


While the impression prevails that 
beekeeping is an old business, and al- 
though the bees have long been robbed 
of their honey, practical beekeeping 
is the newest among agricultural ac- 
tivities except fur-farming. Several 
of the men who assisted in establish- 
ing the new industry are still living 
and the others were well known to 
men still among us. 

In 1851 Langstroth 


invented the 


for the beekeepers that the Govern- 
ment has established a laboratory for 
the purpose of investigating their pe- 
culiar problems. A representative of 
the American Bee Journal recently 
visited the Government laboratory at 
Drummond, Maryland, near Washing- 
ton, for the purpose of learning some- 
thing of the work in hand, and of 
placing before our readers a state- 
ment of what has been done there and 











LABORATORY FROM THE STREET 


movable-frame hive which made bee- 
keeping commercially possible. This 
invention was later followed by the 
extractor and comb-foundation. At 
the most, beekeeping cannot be said 
to have been a commercial possibility 
for more than a half century. Under 
these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that we still have much to 
learn about bees and it is fortunate 


what results are likely 
future, activities. 

The results already accomplished 
are of far-reaching value. We often 
hear beekeepers remark that scientists 
are not practical. While in a sense 
this is true, every scientific discovery 
has a practical application and even 
practical subjects must be studied 
scientifically. Franklin was supposed 


to come from 


to be dealing with frivolous things 
when he experimented with a silk 
cord and a key attached to his kite, 
but our telephone, telegraph, electric 
light, electric railways and other mod- 
erm conveniences are practical appli- 
cations of his discoveries. 

Ten years ago, little was known 
about bee-diseases. Beekeepers had 
learned that a colony could be rid 
of foulbrood by the shaking treat- 














GEORGE S. DEMUTH 


ment. But there was no definite way 
of determining the exact nature of the 
disease. Dr. BE. F. Phillips took 
charge of the work. The first thing 
was to learn the distribution of the 
diseases, which he undertook in per- 
son. While American foulbrood was 
known to be widely spread, European 
foulbrood, then called “black brood,” 
was known in only a few localities, The 
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presence of both diseases was found 
over wide areas. The Department 
provided facilities for examination of 


samples of suspected brood and 
thousands of samples coming from 
every State in the Union and even 


from many foreign countries have been 
examined. In some of the States, it 
was with the information thus gained 
that the beekeepers were able to go 
before their State Legislatures and 
show the need of apiary inspection 
laws and efficient education. 

Dr. G. F. White in the Government 
laboratories, established the fact 
that Bacillus larvae is the cause of 
American foulbrood and Bacillus plu- 
ton the probable cause of European 
foulbrood. Until recently it was sup- 
posed that Bacillus alvei is the cause 
of the former disease. Dr. White has 
also given us positive information in 


a special bulletin, No. 92, on the tem- 
perature required to destroy the germs 
ot these diseases. The nature of Sac- 
brood, formerly known as Pickled- 
brood, was also worked out by him 
in this office. 

When the Department undertook the 
study of the wintering problem in 
1912, little was known of the real 
temperature conditions within the hive 
during the winter months. The ex- 
periments made by Doctor Phillips 
and Mr. Geo. S. Demuth have upset 
some of the old notions about winter- 
ing and have confirmed the best meth- 
ods to prepare the bees for winter 
with a reasonable certainty of results. 
In the beginning few dreamed of the 
tremendous activity within the cluster 
during severe weather and, until their 
observations had been confirmed by 
impartial observers, doubt was ex- 








DR. JAMES A NELSON AT WORK IN HIS LABORATORY 


pressed in some quarters as to the 
accuracy of their work. Unnecessary 
activity during winter greatly im- 
pairs the strength of the colony and 
it is very important so to protect the 
bees as to avoid the conditions that 
make such activity necessary. Now 
that some of the underlying princi- 
ples are understood, experiments in 
various methods of making the best 
practical application of them are be- 
ing continued. This work is expected 
to occupy several years yet. 

Few persons know of the extensive 
work done along this line. About a 
half million temperature’ readings 
have been recorded, at intervals rang- 
ing from every half minute to every 
half hour, according to the special 
problem under investigation. Since 
readings were continued during the 
night as well as by day for many 
weeks at a time, some one had to re- 
main constantly at hand to make the 
records. 

The winter losses, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, probably exceed fifteen 
percent and this great drain on our 
resources can be stopped only by 
better wintering methods. Accurate 





Dr. MCCRAY EXAMINING DISEASED BROOD 


information concerning the condition 
of the bees during the cold months is 
obviously necessary. 

If the stockman knew as little about 
the animals with which he deals as 
is known about the homeybee, the 
scientific care and feeding of animals, 
now practiced, would be impossible. 
For example, little is known about 
the digestive processes of the bee, 
practically nothing of its excretions 
and many details of its finer anatomy 
still are to be worked out. The di- 
sease or diseases known as constipa- 
tion, paralysis, May disease, and Isle- 
of-Wight disease, which may be vari- 
ations of one disease or varied di- 
seases of similar aspect need the at- 
tention of scientists, for we are still 
in the dark about them and there is 
not yet a positive method of cure or 
prevention. Even the things about 
which we know most are imperfectly 
understood. In addition to the more 
practical problems already mentioned, 
an effort is being made at Washington 
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to work out as many of these details 
as time and opportunity will permit. 
The bulletin on “Anatomy of the 
Honeybee” by Mr. R. E. Snodgrass, 
gives additions to our knowledge of 
the subject and corrects commonly 
credited errors. After Mr. Snodgrass 
had finished his fundamental work on 
anatomy of the mature insect, it was 
followed by the monumental work on 
the development in the egg by Dr. 
Jas. A. Nelson, which was reviewed 
in the January number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. The work by Dr. 
N. E. McIndoo on “The Olfactory 
Sense of the Bee” has already been 
discussed in this Journal. It wil be 
recalled that Doctor McIndoo locates 
the olfactory organs on the bases of 
the wings and legs and not on the 
antennae, as commonly supposed. He 
claims this to be the case with 
many other insects also. 

“The Manipulation of the Wax 
Scales of the Honey Bee” and “The Be- 
havior of the Honey Bee in Pollen 
Collecting,” two papers by Dr. D. B. 
Casteel have attracted wide attention 
and have corrected some wrong im- 
pressions concerning the activities of 
the bees. Doctor Casteel found that 





E. G. CARR 


the “wax-shears” on the hind legs of 
the bees have nothing to do with wax. 

Surveys of beekeeping conditions 
and possibilities in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii by Doctor Phillips and _ in 
Massachusetts by Dr. B. N. Gates have 
been published and a similar survey of 
the conditions in one of the southern 
States has recently been made by Mr. 
E. G. Carr. 

Several practical bulletins, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, have 
been widely circulated. A general 
bulletin on beekeeping has had a wide 
circulation and bulletins have been 
issued on queen-rearing and extracted 
honey production. Another bulletin, 
on the production of comb-honey, by 
Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, in addition to a 
very careful outline of the essentials 
in comb-honey production, contains a 
logical discussion of the vital question 
of swarm contro] in this special con- 
nection. 

The bulletins on the chemical analy- 
sis of honey, on which the enforce- 
ment of the pure food laws for honey 
adulteration is based, and the bulle- 


























THEY PRACTICE WHAT THEY PREACH 


tin on uses of honey in cooking and 
baking, which is so deservedly popu- 
lar just now, were prepared in other 
Bureaus within the Department, prob- 
ably with some stimulation from the 
bee-men of the Bureau of Entomology. 
The bulletin on sweet clover, although 
not directly a beekeeping subject, has 
been very helpful to the beekeepers, 
since with the Department’s endorse- 
ment of this plant as a forage plant, 
it cannot now be considered as a weed. 


THE PEOPLE WHO ARE DOING THE WORK 


At present there are five men and 
two women, in the Drummond labora- 
tory, engaged in the investigations in 
bee-culture. Several of those whose 
names have already been mentioned 
in connection with the various bu!le- 
tins have left the Department or are 





no longer in the special branch 
charged with investigations in this 
special line. A short sketch of those 
now in the work follows: 


DR. E. F. PHILLIPS. 


Doctor Phillips is a well known 
figure at conventions and needs no 
introduction to many of our readers. 
His extensive investigations have kept 
him prominently before the beekeep- 
ers for several years past. A suc- 
cessful investigator needs thorough 
training, great patience and an opeu 
mind. All these qualifications our 
friend possesses in marked degree. 
We know so many things that “aint 
so” that the research student must 
expect many objections when new the- 
ories are advanced. Time always es- 
tablishes the truth or falsity of new 





DR. PHILLIPS AT HIS DESK 
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GOVERNMENT APIARY AT COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


positions. Doctor Phillips has never 
yet been proven wrong in any import- 
ant theory which he has advanced. 


DR. JAMES A. NELSON. 


Who is engaged in a study of the 
development of the bee, is a well- 
trained zoologist and entomologist, 
having graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, taking his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Later he 
spent four years in a study of en- 
tomology at Cornell University. Doc- 
tor Nelson is a good photographer, an 
enthusiastic naturalist, and a patient 
investigator. Those who have seen 
his new book, previously mentioned in 
this journal, know that he is not 
afraid of undertaking large jobs, for 
the study of the development of the 
bee in the egg took several years of 
patient work. 


MR. GEORGE S. DEMUTH. 


Mr. Geo. S. Demuth is engaged with 
Doctor Phillips in the investigation 
of the winter problem. Mr. Demuth 
is a practical beekeeper, having had 
for several years care of three apiaries 
run for comb-honey in Indiana, in 
which State he later served as Apiary 
Inspector. He is a man of great pa- 
tience in investigation and is in no 
hurry to draw conclusions until he 
has a mass of facts and figures that 
would stagger most of us. His bulle- 
tin on Comb-Honey, already mentioned 
is a very able discussion of this sub- 
ject. 

DR. ARTHUR H. MC CRAY. 


Who is now doing the bacteriologic- 
al work at Drummond, is a graduate 
in both veterinary and human medi- 
cine. He has for several years past 
examined the samples of diseased and 
suspected brood which have been sent 
in by beekeepers from all parts of the 
country . His work is much like other 
bacteriological work but special ma- 
terials are needed to make cultures 
of the bacteria which produce disease. 


For this reason a special equipment 
not found in most laboratories of this 
kind has been provided. Doctor Mc- 
Cray kept bees as a boy and grew 
up in the business, so he is very much 
at home in his work. 


MR. E. G. CARR. 


is Known to many of our readers. He 
is in the Government work tempor- 
arily and will later return to his work 
as Apiary Inspector of New Jersey. He 
began work with the Department on 
October ist and has been engaged in 
a study of the present conditions and 
future possibilities of beekeeping in 
one of the southern States. It takes an 
optimist to do this work and Mr. Carr 
has this qualification. He assured the 
writer that there is a wonderful field 
for development in our industry in 
that section. The South already pro- 
duces considerable honey which is 


practically all consumed locally ant 
considerable is shipped in. It is hard 
for us to picture a region in which 
ninety-five percent of the bees are in 
box-hives and a missionary preaching 
the gospel of bees is needed. 

The clerical work of the office is 
done by Miss Marian Armstrong, Miss 
Myrtle Duckett assists in the charting 
and preparation of the data. 

A word about the laboratory and 
grounds may be of interest. The pres- 
ent quarters consist of a leased resi- 
dence located in a lot of about three- 
quarters of an acre. The natural beau- 
ty of the location is supplemented by 
extensive plantings of ornamental 
shrubs. One thing that impressed it- 
self on the writer is the danger of 
keeping the records of years of work 
in a building that is not fire-proof. The 
Government should provide an ade- 
quate fire-proof laboratory to house 
this office. Canada is putting up a 
building for beekeeping work. Ameri- 
can beekeepers should not take a back 
seat to our Canadian friends in this 
matter and we must have our Wash- 
ington headquarters properly housed. 


THE FUTURE. 


It would take a prophet to tell what 
the Government work will mean to 
beekeepers in the future. If it contin- 
ues along lines on which these men 
have worked, we will continue to get 
results of practical value. 

Without wishing to dictate we sug- 
gest that extension work among bee- 
keepers is needed so that those in the 
business may learn the best methods. 
Education will bring results in bee- 
keeping as in every other line of ac- 
tivity. A larger appropriation is 
needed for this purpose. 

When the general Government and 
the various States take up beekeep- 
ing as it should be, the industry will 
grow still faster than it did in the 
past fifty or sixty years and there will 
be more professional beekeepers and 
less bunglers. 
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“he Capping Can—Has it Any 
Value? 


BY C, P. DADANT. 


‘g WILL never forget the reply that 
| I got from a beekeeper in Cuba 
when I asked him why it was that 
ro one ever used the Dadant uncapping 
can, the price of which is $8.00. He re- 
pl lied that no one but suckers ever 
bought them. And I think he answered 
right. (With afologies to Dadant & 
Sons). 

“For a capping can I use two kero- 
sene tins, one above the other, the bot- 
tom of the upper one perforated. Place 
a board or sheet of tin, with cleats 
across the two ends, in the bottom of 
ihe upper tin, and I don’t know of any- 
thing that will better answer the pur- 
pose..... .The only fault with a cap- 
ping can of this kind is that they are 
small, but as the tins cost only 5 cents 
each, the apiarist can have plenty of 
them. Twenty was about the right 
number for me.”—W. J. YounG, in the 
Western Honey Bee, October, 1915. 


The“ capping can,’ > improperly called 

“uncapping can,” is the only imple- 
ment ever devised by the writer. It 
never was patented, and the Dadants 
never manufactured it, so the apology 
was unnecessary. The Western Honey 
dee is a very practical bee paper, and 
its “suckers” are probably few. Living 
in the “ Sucker State” we have perhaps 
more around us. But we dislike to 
think that those of our readers who 
keep bees in California and read the 
Western Honey Bee also, might try to 
follow the method of friend Young and 
keep 20 tin vessels for a capping can, 
to avoid the reputation of “ suckers.” 

In 1878, after 10 years’ use of the 
honey extractor, we had not yet found 
aneat and practical method of drain- 
ing the cappings and disposing of them. 
We successively used a big bread pan, 
a wash boiler,a tub with sieve anda 














OXIGINAL CAPPING CAN AFTER 37 YEARS 
USE 


tin-lined box made of pine lumber. 
None of these implements was handy. 
I wanted a light, capacious vessel, cap- 
able of holding the cappings of an en- 
tire day’s extracting, draining them at 
the same time. I also wanted to be 
able to empty this readily of its cap- 
pings as well as of the honey, haul it 
about in a wagon, full or empty, or 
leave the cappings in for a few days or 
weeks if advisable. 


Our original honey extractor was 
made at home, immediately after see- 
ing the description of the invention in 
the American Bee Journal, in April, 
1868. It was as cumbrous and clumsy 
a machine as that shown in the cut in 
that issue of the journal, under the 
lengthy and unmelodious name of 
“honey-emptying machine.” This awk- 
ward machine we were still using in 
1878. 


A gentleman by the name of Everett 
began manufacturing :improved ma- 
chines in Toledo, and called on us. We 
gave him an order for an extractor or 
two and then I described to him a plan 
of my own to erect a capping-holder, a 
capping can,to consist of two round 
cans inside each other, the outer one 
just like a large extractor can, the in- 
ner one about a foot shallower, with 
flaring walls, a strong sieve instead of 
bottom, and resting on the upper inner 
edge of the outer can, by a heavy rim. 
He caught upon the idea and sent usa 
receptacle as described, with additional 
features to strengthen it, in the shape 
of a braced pivot, in the center, sup- 
porting the center of the screen of the 
inner vessel. A honey-gate at the bot- 
tom permits drawing off the honey. 


The original capping can cost us $14. 
They are now made of two vessels one 
above the other and less expensive, else 
a still less number of “ suckers ” would 
use them. But this can was worth all 
it cost, for we are still using it, after 37 
years, which makes the annual cost, 
exclusive of interest, 38 cents per year. 
We show it in the adjoining half-tone. 
It is much battered, having traveled 
hundreds of times, in a wagon, over 
rough hilly roads, while filled with 
cappings and honey draining from 
them. Any “sucker,” who, like us, ex- 
tracts tens of thousands of pounds of 
honey each year, can well afford two 
or three such capping cans. We have 
several in use at present. The original 
one has been repaired slightly a few 
times, but will probably last as long as 
any of them, for it was made out of 
“old style tin.” 

Our second capping can was made by 
a manufacturer of low-priced extrac- 
tors. It was so weak that it broke 
down under its load of cappings the 
very first time we hauled it home 
with a part of the cappings of a day’s 
extracting. On receiving our com- 
plaint, the manufacturer, who might 
have known better, made the remark 
that he had not thought of the need of 
any strength in such an implement. 

Stationary capping tanks do not suit 
us. They are usually made of wood, 
tin-lined, and are so heavy and cum- 
brous that it is out of the question to 
haul them back and forth to outapi- 
aries. The cappings cannot be poured 
out, but have to be dipped out. The 
“capping melter” is objectionable to 
us, on account of the heat it produces. 











ORIGINAL CAPPING CAN WITH STRAINER 
REMOVED 


Honey extracting here is nearly 
always done in hot weather, and such 
an implement makes the room still 
hotter. Besides, the honey which is 
run out of heated cappings is colored, 
loses its fine flavor and becomes a 
third rate article, unfit to be mixed 
with the crop. 

Our large capping can, empty, 
weighs 40 poundsand is easily handled. 
When full it requires two strong men 
to carry it, and load it or unload it. 

A light wooden frame, notched to 
fit, and set across thetop of the cap- 
ping can, permits the holding of the 
frame and the uncapping of the comb 
without injury to a sharp-edge honey- 
knife. The filled can is allowed to re- 
tain the cappings overnight. By that 
time the honey is pretty well drained 
out unless the night has been cool. If 
any honey remains, the contents are 
dumped into a large receptacle such as 
an old empty can or a tank, to be 
worked over at the end of the season. 
So each day we do the uncapping over 
a freshly emptied can. When the job 
is finished, such cappings as may need 
further draining are put back into the 
capping can and remain there as long 
as convenient. At the end of the sea- 
son the cappings are washed to remove 
all traces of sweetness and the water 
obtained is passed through a fine sieve 
and used to make vinegar. Thus noth- 
ing is lost and quite a number of 
“suckers” are following this method 
with profit. 

Hamilton, Il. 
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L. C. Root Improving.—Mr. L. C. Root 
son-in-law and old partner of the late 
Moses Quinby, and reviser of the 
Quinby book is successfully recover- 
ing from a serious operation at his 
home in Stamford, Conn. Mr. Root 
recently celebrated his 75th birthday. 
He is a great optimist, and this has 
probably been greatly in his favor in 
speeding his recovery. 


February, 191 °. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Our Advertisers 


In accepting advertisements from 
dealers in bee-supplies, as well as from 
other parties who have various articles 
to sell, the American Bee Journal tries 
in every way to prevent unreliable 
advertisers from using its columns. It 
sometimes happens, however, that ad- 
vertisers do not live up to their con- 
tracts, and for some reason or other 
our readers have just cause for com- 
plaint. In order that we may find out 
who these advertisers are, we ask that 
our subscribers write us promptly, 
giving us full information in the first 
letter. This will give us an opportu- 
nity to either get justice for you or 
discontinue the objectionable adver- 
tisement. 

We do not guarantee the solvency of 
any one, but we do insist that all of 
our-advertisers give our readers full 
value received. If our subscribers will 
cooperate with us in this matter, we 
can eliminate such advertisements as 
do not give satisfaction, and thus 
benefit our reliable advertisers, our 
readers and the American Bee Journal 
its :1f. 





Short Course for Michigan Bee- 
keepers 

The Michigan Agricultural College: 
East Lansing, Mich., wishes to an- 
nounce a “ Beekeepers’ Week,” March 
13 to 18, inclusive. This is a new 
course and is designed to meet the 
needs of a large number of people 
who keep bees, but who have never had 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the newer and more profitable 
systems of management. 

Seven or eight lectures will be given 
daily, and expert beekeepers, including 
Mr. Morley Pettit, Provincial Apiarist 
of Ontario, will address the class. 
While it will not be possible to cover 
the whole field of beekeeping, the fun- 
damental principles will be thoroughly 


discussed. It is hoped that a large 
number of beekeepers will take advan- 
tage of this new course, so that it may 
become a regular feature. 

There are no fees and no age limit, 
ladies are as welcome as the men. 

All beekeepers desiring to obtain 
more knowledge of beekeeping should 
apply to the Department of Entomology, 
East Lansing, Mich., for further par- 
ticulars and program. 





Apple Aphis Carrying Fire Blight 
Among Apples and Pears 


Prof. L. A. Kenoyer, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, sends the follow- 
ing note: 


“During the last three years, Prof. 
J. H. Merrill, of Kansas, has made ob- 
servations and experiments which 
show the apple aphis or plant louse to 
be an important factor in carring fire- 
blight among apples and pears. Further 
work is to be carried on, and the bee 
may be vindicated.” 


The above item suggests that it may 
yet be shown that blight is only spread 
by insects that are capable of a direct 


inoculation, in the same way that 
mosquitoes spread malaria among 
human beings. The fact that germs of 
fire-blight have been found on the bee 
does not by any means prove that she 
is capable of transmitting the disease 
to the trees whose flowers she visits in 
search of nectar. The apis lives by 
sucking the sap from trees, much as 
mosquitoes draw blood from living 
animals, and it can readily be seen 
how that insect might carry germs of 
blight from one treeto another. We 
are glad that Prof. Merrill is investi- 
gating this subject and will await with 
interest the result of his investigations. 





Beekeeping at the Iowa College 
of Agriculture 


In our August number an article by 
Mr. Pellett told something of the men 


who have charge of the work in be - 
culture at the Iowa College of Agricu - 
ture and of the plans for the future. /t 
that time it was said, “The Iowa co - 
lege is one of the best, and no part < f 
the work willlong be permitted to lag 
behind that of other States.” 


Since that article was printed courses 
in apiculture have been established ia 
several State institutions. The hopes 
of the lowa beekeepers are being re- 
alized more quickly than they ex- 
pected, for a four-year course leading 
to a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
apiculture at Ames is now announced. 
We understand that this is te first 
agricultural college to offer a degree 
in apiculture. 

One of the first things that the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association set out to 
accomplish was the establishment of 
this course. The association is only 
four years old and has already suc- 
ceeded. Of course there are, as yet, no 
special buildings such as the older 
courses have, no extensive equipment, 
and other facilities which only time 
can supply, but these will soon be 
forthcoming, when the work is under 
way. 

The demand for trained men in bee- 
keeping is now greater than the supply 
and this course will probably be very 
popular among those who expect to take 
up scientific work, as well as those who 
are anxious to secure practical train- 
ing. 

Inspection work will soon be placed 
on a better basis, and’the requirements 
of inspectors raised and their compen- 
sation increased accordingly. All of 
these things have been kept in mind by 
the Iowa authorities in arranging a 
course which is designed to fit men to 
fill positions as research assistants: 
teachers, or to operate commercial 
apiaries. 

The course as outlined follows: 


COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE (IN APICULTURE). 
FRESHMAN YEAR. 
First Semester ; 
Botany, Chemistry or Zoology 
English.... 
Mathematics 
GELMAN.,........ee eee eee eee eeeee eee eeeee ees 3-5 
Elective 


Credits 


Second Semester : 
Botany, Chemistry or Zoology 
English.... 

Mathematics. 


Elective 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Credits 
General Apiculture 4 
*Botiny, Zoology, Chemistry ,........4%-5 
Modern Language 3 
English 2 


Second Semester 
General Apiculture 
Botany, Zoology, Chemistry 
BEOGOLH LORBURSGs oi oiccccccccccccsces 3 
Physics 


Credits 
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_ *The student will takeone of these courses 
in each term of the Freshman year and the 
other two in the Sophomore year. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


During the Junior year the student who 
wishes to specialize in beekeeping should 
take Entomology, Botany, Bacteriology, and 
Chemistry, and enough of other courses to 
total 16 hours credit in each semester of the 
college year. 

SENIOR YEAR. 


During the Senior year the student will 
take research courses in beekeeping and 
apiary inspection and other courses offered 
in the college to total 16 hours credit in each 
semester of the college year, 

Persons wishing information in detail as 
to the work offered should write to the 
Registrar. lowa State College, Ames, lowa, 
for the 1915-16 catalog and information in 
regard to courses in apiculture. 

When it was learned at the Iowa con- 
vention that this course had been es- 
tablished, a special letter was written to 
Pres. R. A. Pearsonand signed by most 
of those in attendance in that session. 
It is understood that the president has 
interested himself personally in the 
success of this new work, and the bee- 
keepers wished to convey to him evi- 
dence of appreciation of his efforts. 

We congratulate the Iowa beekeep- 
ers on the recognition which the lowa 
Agricultural College is extending to 
the industry. Prof. C. E. Bartholomew 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion when it was first announced, a 
year ago, that some work in beekeeping 
would be given. This was an expres- 
sion of confidence in the institution 
and in Prof. Bartholomew that evi- 
dently has not been misplaced. 

We hope to be able to give our read- 
ers some information concerning simi- 
lar work in other States before long, 





Distance Bees Fly for Honey 


An interesting article on the above 
subject is given in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for Dec. 1, by an experienced 
Florida apiarist, F. M. Baldwin. He 
states that, in his locality, “bees work 
over a radius of less thana mile.” The 
Editor endorses this view, saying that 
bees seldom go over 1% miles for har- 
vest. However, he has seen bees occa- 
sionally over 3 miles from home. 

His suggestion is that, bees having a 
long range of vision, they may be able 
to see the fields of blossoms far away, 
and that their flight may depend upon 
this. In the part of Florida inhabited 
by Mr. Baldwin, the country is level 
and covered with pines, swamp land, 
etc., and this is the reason why the 
range of flight is short. 

Having some curiosity as to the 
opinions expressed on this much de- 
bated subject by former writers, we 
hunted all references to itinthe Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, back to 1883, a period 
of 32 years. A greater variety of ex- 
pressions could not be found on many 
subjects. Some leading beekeepers 


sustain the extended flight. Ira Bar- 
ber, of New York, comes first with the 
statement that bees work profitably 
at from 4 to 10 miles. Doolittle, 
Gallup, J. E. Pond, J. D. Enos, of Cali- 
fornia, Edwin France (father of N. E. 
France) hold that they can readily 
harvest as far as 6 miles. A Texas api- 
arist, L. B. Smith, wrote repeatedly 
that his bees, by preference, worked at 
4 miles rather than at a mile from the 
hive. He acknowledges, however, that 
the /ay of the country has much to do 
with the extent of their flight. 


On the other hand, many large api- 
arists do not think their bees work 
profitably beyond 1% to 2 miles, some 
reducing that distance to 1 mile or less. 
Adam Grimm, a man who became 
wealthy in extensive beekeeping, ad- 
vised the placing of outapiaries 3 miles 
away. J. E. Pond, though holding that 
they could go 6 miles, preferred to 
have the field inside of a mile. Hutch- 
inson did not think they travel over 3 
miles. J. L. Byer and hosts of others 
don’t want the blossoms over 2% miles. 
The Victorian apiarists in convention 
thought apiaries should be located 3 
miles apart. The Missouri State bee- 
keepers, in 1892, at their meeting, 
wanted the field within 1% miles, for 
profitable harvest. The Chicago-North- 
western, in 1907, discussed the subject, 
and the speakers limited the profitable 
range to 2% miles. 

In very hilly countries, like Switzer- 
land, beekeepers invariably hold the 
view of a very limited range, not to 
exceed 1% miles, and even limit the 
possibility of matings to that distance, 
in spite of the stronger wing power of 
the drones, evidently owing to the rug- 
gedness of their land. 

In our personal experience, with api- 
aries located apart at distances varying 
from 3 to 10 miles, we have seen such 
contrast in the yields that we believe 
the best paying crops are gathered at 
very short range, for with apiaries 4 
miles apart the crop has often been 
quite different in both quantity and 
quality. 

For all that, it is out of the question 
to dispute the experiences of men like 
Doolittle, Enos, France, etc. We must 
seek the differences in different condi- 
tions. To the suggestion of Editor 
Root, who believes bees can see fields 
of flowers several miles away, when 
the configuration of the country per- 
mits it, we will add the still more 
plausible one, to our mind, of their 
being able to smell the honey in the 
direction from whence the wind comes. 
Why not? Human beings can detect 
odorsa mile or more away. We are 
located on the bluff of the Mississippi 


river. Diagonally across the stream, 
at Keokuk, Iowa,is a pickle factory, 
over a mile anda half in straight line. 
In summer, the sour odor of the pick- 
ling vats is wafted over the housetops 
and across the immense stream and is 
plainly discernible. When we reflect 
that bees are most admirably adapted 
tothe requirements of their pursuit, 
we should not be astonished if they 
detect the odor of strong-scented 
bloom, such as basswood or buckwheat, 
several miles away. Moreover, a con- 
tinuous field of bloom may lead them 
on. 

The configuration of the country has 
additional influence upon the range of 
flight. If there is bloom in the direc- 
tion of the wind, not only must the 
bees find it easily, but the wind which 
brought the stimulus also helps them 
back towards the hive. 

We are tempted to suggest the pos- 
sibility of some climates being more 
favorable to long flights, owing tu a 
lesser atmospheric pressure or greater 
dryness of the air. Several Texas re- 
ports indicate that in the broad plains 
of that State long flights with profit- 
able results may be more likely than in 
many other spots. 

As the distance traveled by bees is of 
great importance in establishing api- 
aries, prospective beekeepers should 
look into the matter in their own local- 
ity. In countries where flowers abound, 
large apiaries may be kept close to- 
gether. If a range of only 2 miles in 
any direction is of common occurrence, 
this still gives the bees of an apiary a 
circle 4 miles in diameter, amounting 
in round numbers to about 8000 acres. 
A range of 4 miles in any direction 
would give them over 30,000 acres. If 
bees commonly traveled 4 miles for 
honey, there would be no need of out- 
apiaries, for a thousand colonies could 
feel sure of an abundant harvest, if the 
country was at all favorable to honey- 
producing plants. 

Dr. Miller has favored the short dis- 
tance reach in his former writings. We 
asked him to give us his latest views 
and they follow. Cc. P. D. 


I have had no experience lately as to 
the matter of distance bees will travel 
to gather honey, and for that matte¢c 
never had, but I have watched pretty 
closely all that has been written on the 
subject, and have come to have less 
faith than I formerly had in long-dis- 
tance gathering. Even though it should 
be clearly proven that a chance bee 
went 5or 7 miles from home and re- 
turned, thatis no proof that it could 
work fro/itably half that distance. F. 
M. Baldwin’s article is illuminating: 
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and like enough Editor Root’s views, 
page 965, are not far out of the way. 
But we must be a little on our guard 
lest the pendulum should swing too 
far the other way, shortening the flight 
of the bee unnecessarily. 

The whole subject is one of very 
great importance, and we should wel- 
come every real item of information 
regarding it. It isn’t altogether a mat- 
ter of mere distance. Other factors 
have a bearing. and possibly some that 
have never been thought of. Editor 
Root springs a new one when he sug- 
gests “that the flight of bees in quest 
of nectar is dependent on the distance 
they can see pasturage.” It is easier 
for me to believe that bees might smell 
a field of clover 5 miles away than that 
they could see it at that distance. Ever 
watch bees at work on a basswood 
tree? You'll see the bees at one side 
of thetree flying back and forth per- 
haps within a yard or two of the foli- 
age, and none on the opposite side. No 
matter how slight the breeze, the bees 
will be seen on the lee side, the side 
from which the breeze wafts the odor. 
But then if we say bees go by odor, we 
ought to expect a cloud of bees always 


about a field of red clover, for the odor 
of it is great. So there you are. Just 
between you and me, I don’t know 
much about bees anyway. C..c, a 





Beekeeping Simplified 

This is the title of a small English 
work, of 48 pages, with 57 cuts, by W. 
Herrod-Hempsall, Editor of the British 
Bee Journal. Price 6d. 

This little work contains the rudi- 
ments of beekeeping with instructions 
for starting an apiary in the modern 
way. The straw skep is given a men- 
tion, but with the very explicit state- 
ment that the old methods are “ strongly 
deprecated.” The specially interesting 
part of this booklet, for an American, 
is that relating to taking the bees to 
the heather, a specially ventilated hive 
being advised forthe purpose. Heather 
honey is mentioned as so “ gelatinous ” 
as impossible to extract by centrifugal 
force. So a method of pressing is de- 
vised and the cut of a_ peculiarly 
grooved press shown. 

That bees without combs are not 
shipped so far in Great Britain as in 
the United States is evidenced by the 





method given of confining them, by 
“tying over the receptacle containing 
them a piece of cheese straining cloth.” 
In long confinements such as neces- 
sary here, the bees would pull the cloth 
apart and liberate themselves. 

The book is well gotten up, finely 
printed and worth fully its price. 








California Beekeeping 


The Western Honey Bee, published 
at Covina, Calif., in its December num- 
ber publishes an appeal to California 
beekeepers to sustain that magazine. It 
is a good journal, published by a prac- 
tical man, and should have the support 
of beekeepers on the Pacific Coast, for 
a publication of its character is neces- 
sary there. The present low prices of 
honey in California will certainly not 
last, if the history of the past is a crite- 
rion for the future. Those who have 
honey in abundance and can afford to 
hold it will secure a better price before 
long. Inthe years of plenty it is well 
to store product for the years of searc- 
ity. The story of Joseph and the seven 
years of plenty and the seven years of 
famine still proves true in modern 
days. 


Dr. C. C. Miller’s Personal Recollections 


Life Story of America’s Best Known Beekeeper 


(Continued from January number.) 
HROUGH a good part of the two 
T years my rising hour was 4 a.m., 
when I began study. I gota sort 
of exercise by standing a considerable 
part of the time while studying. 


That my mind might not be distracted 
from study, I determined to have noth- 
ing to do with female society. I do not 
recall talking with any woman or girl 
except with Mrs. Nott, the wife of the 
president of the college, Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D. I sang part of the time in the 
choir of the Methodist church. My 
seat happened to be next that of a 
young woman, and if she asked me 
about the hymn we were to sing, I 
pointed with my finger to the place, but 
I never spoke. 


The financial problem was perhaps 
the most difficult. When I arrived at 
college I had less than $70—I think it 
was $68 and some cents, I did any- 
thing and everything I could find to do 
to add to that sum, or rather to keep it 
from being exhausted, for it was more 
by keeping down expenses than by 
earning money that I managed to get 
through. I had the benefit of a public 
fund which made my tuition low. Ido 
not remember that I bought any cloth- 
ing. I had one Sunday suit that lasted 
me, and I was fairly provided for every 
day with serviceable clothing, albeit 
some of it was a bit bizarre, such as 
trousers checked green and red of 
homemade linsey-woolsey, and a wam- 





mus of substantial homemade flannel 
such as money cannot buy nowadays. 
A wammus takes the place of a coat, 
being a sort of jacket with sleeves, 
hanging loosely down and coming per- 
haps 6 inches below the waist. Gen- 
erally you do not let it hang down, but 
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take hold of the two corners in front 
and tie them in a knot. 

I peddled maps and books in vaca- 
tion ; taught singing-school ; and among 
other things worked in what was called 
Capt. Jack’s garden, a number of acres 
then in the rough, but afterward a place 
of beauty, at that time in the care of 
Prof. Jackson. One Sunday he got me 
to watch the garden against intruders. 
It was mostly woods, and I wandered 
about at ease, for no one intruded, and 
in my ramblings I came upon a little 
patch of strawberries, and I sampled all 
of them that were colored. Afterward 
I learned that one of the chief things 
I was in the garden for was to make 
sure that no one would disturb a small 
bed of Wilson’s Albany strawberries, 
then an entirely new thing, which in 
after years I planted by the acre. 


In some way, perhaps as a pastime, I 
nad learned to write German text, 
which now stood mein good stead. I 
had the job of filling into the diplomas 
the names of most of the graduates of 
the two years. I got 50 cents for each 
name. It was close work, and very 
hard on the eyes, the work being done 
by an innumerable number of strokes 
with a fine steel pen on the greasy 
parchment. 

But the greatest chance for economy 
was on my board bill. I boarded myself 
the whole time, and my rations were 
chosen not because well balanced, but 
because inexpensive. The staple article 
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was whole wheat boiled and eaten with 
milk, sometimes sweetened. A peck of 
wheat goes a long way, and is withala 
wholesome food. Rice was sometimes 
used as a change,and I bought some 
bread. 


I cannot now say just what my board 
cost, but at least some of the time it 
did not exceed 35 cents a week. I know 
that fora time I had a boarder at 50 
cents a week. It was my cousin and 
classmate, John H. Miller. But when I 
gave him beef suet in place of butter 
for his bread, he struck, and I lost my 
boarder. If I had known enough to 
call it oleomargarine, it might have 
passed muster, but oleomargarine was 
then unknown, and he drew the line at 
beef suet. 

It was optional with students whether 
to spend the third term senior at col- 
lege or to teach. I chose teaching, and 
got $100 for teaching one term at an 
academy at Delhi, N. Y. That helped 
wonderfully, so that after having paid 
for my diploma and all other bills I 
left college with some $80 in my 
pocket. If I could have foreseen this 
I don’t think I should have economized 
quite so severely; but I had a great 
horror of debt, and eagerly seized 
every opportunity either to earn money 
or economize, lest the opportunity 
might not come again, and so it hap- 
pened that I left college with more 
money in my pocket than when I went 
there. 

Throughout the two vears I main- 
tained maximum standing in my studies, 
and at commencement had the honor 
of delivering the German oration. I 
have little recollection what that ora- 
tion was about, but when I think of the 
difficulty I now have in reading a Ger- 
man bee journal after years of practice 
I am constrained to believe that either 
the German oration was assigned me 
for some reason other than my profi- 
ciency in German, or else that there 
was poor material in the class from 
which to select a German orator. Even 
at that, 1 came near missing that part 
at commencement. My chum and I 
were in the habit of saving over a 
meaningless jingle, “Hops clops de 
kinny de trickel de raus kooma vas.” 
Just a few days before commencement 
the class orators were ordered to ap- 
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pear before Dr. Nott to recite their 
several productions, with the alterna- 
tive that those not yet fully prepared 
would not be allowed to take part at 
commencement. I started in on mine 
all right, but when near the end the 
whole thing left meentirely. I hesi- 
tated just an instant, and then promptly 
wound up with “Hops clops de kinny 
de trickel de raus kooma vas.” Dr. 
Nott scowled and said, “We don’t 
teach Dutch here.” “That isn’t Dutch,” 
I answered, and Dr. Nott made no re- 
ply. I do not feel proud of the trans- 
action, although I spoke my piece at 
commencement. 

The thing of which I felt the proud- 
est was securing Phi Beta Kappa, the 
highest attainable honor. Several 
others of the class, however, achieved 
the same thing. 

After securing the degree of A. B., I 
was one of the teachers in the academy 
at Geneseeo, N. Y.,and then went to 
Johnstown, Pa., and began reading 
medicine with Dr. C. Sheridan. He 
was taken with the western land fever, 
and moved to Earlville, Ill., where he 
had bought a farm. So I went West, 
too, and was graduated an M.D. at 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
By that time Dr. Sheridan had gone 
into partnership with Dr. Vosburg at 
Earlville, and upon graduation I also 
entered the firm. The principal busi- 
ness of a physician then and there was 
administering quinine for fever and 
ague. I was pretty well shaken up 
with the disease myself,and my ears 
were kept ringing with the heavy doses 
of quinine taken. 


Rev. John Ustick was the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church to which I 
belonged at Earlville. Ata meeting of 
Presbytery he was interviewed by Rev. 
Geo. F. Goodhue, pastor ot a church at 
a place called Marengo, the said Mr. 
Goodhue being in search of a young 
physician to settle at Marengo. As a 
result, I trekked to Marengo, my outfit 
being a gaited saddle-horse and saddle 
and a large medical library, at least 
for a young man just beginning his 
career as a physician. For I had 
bought the whole of the library that 
Dr. Sheridan had accumulated when 
he had decided to quit practice. It may 
be remarked in passing that he after- 
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ward gave up the idea of farming, re- 
turned to Johnstown, and ended a long 
life of usefulness as a greatly beloved 
physician. 

Dr. A. Hagar, the leading physician 
of Marengo, did not look with favor 
upon my settling in Marengo, and ad- 
vised me to go West and find ground 
less occupied. Later, however, he be- 
came my warm friead, and remained 
so until the day of his death. He had 
avery extensive practice, extending 8 
or 10 miles in all directions. Desirous 
to give up his longest rides, he began 
to throw them into my hands. That 
was, in a way, my undoing as a medi- 
cal practitioner. 

After having visited one of the long- 
distance patients, carefully considering 
the case, and prescribing to the best of 
my ability,I would mount my horse 
for a long ride home, perhaps in the 
middle of the night, and on the way 
misgivings would overtake me, and I 
would ruminate. “Have I, after all, 
understood the case? Any mistake 
might bring serious, perhaps fatal, re- 
sults. Better look up carefully what is 
said in the books about it.” Then after 
worrying the rest of the way home 
about it, I would consult the many au- 
thorities, decide that I had done the 
best thing, and then conclude to meet 
what other exigencies might arise, and 
do no more worrying. But the next 
visit I would go over the same experi- 
ence again, question my fitness for 
such important responsibility, and 
finally the burden became so great that 
I felt obliged to get out from under it 
and give up the practice of medicine. 
It seemed like throwing away a good 
part of my life, for I had been faithful 
in preparation and was _ probably 
equipped better than the average. 

(To be continued.) 
itencindmaaa 


Sweet Clover—Its Value to 
the Beekeeper 


BY M. G. DADANT. 


E have seen sweet clover advance 
* in the last few years from the 
position of a noxious weed to 

that of one of the best forage plants of 
the country, some claims being made 
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that it is even superior to alfalfa. The 
farm papers have contained many arti- 
cles extolling its value, giving proper 
soils, their preparation, methods of 
tillage, etc., in order to get the best re- 
sults. Much has been said also of 
what may be expected from the plant. 

What, however, is the honey value of 
sweet clover ? Beekeepers have known 
foralong time that it is of benefit to 
the bees, that it yields enough honey 
for its influence to be noted, especially 
in certain seasons. But now that it is 
likely to have universal planting, that 
your bees or ours may regularly forage 
on many acres of sweet clover in 
bloom, let us enquire what we may ex- 
pect. Will it be only a helper or will 
it yield a surplus? Will I able to de- 
pend upon it so that I may double the 
number of my colonies in each apiary, 
and may I be safe in starting apiaries 
any place throughout the country 
where much of this clover is planted ? 

In order to determine this before- 
hand, if possible, I submitted the prop- 
osition to some prominent beekeepers 
who have had considerable experience 
with it, many of whom are at present 
harvesting crops from it, and some of 
whom rely on it solely for surplus. 

Replies came from the following 
States: Colorado, S. Dakota, lowa, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Alabama. Four 
general questions were asked as fol- 
lows: 

1. Does the soil on which sweet 
clover is grown influence the honey 
yield ? 

2. Isthe yield affected by drouth or 


moisture, and how? 

3. Is sweet clover a_ sure honey 
yielde: or are there failures ? 

4. If you had 100 colonies within 
reach of 100 acres of blooming sweet 
clover what would you expect the yield 
to be in extracted honey? 

The last question of course is hypoth- 
etical, but will give an idea of what is 
thought of its value. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON HONEY. 
Without an exception all corres- 
pondents agree that soil has little effect 


on honey yield, except that sweet clover, 
of course, grows best on soil with 


plenty of lime, and we should reason- ° 


ably expect honey- producing qualities 
to be best where growth was most 
favorable. 


EFFECT OF DROUTH AND MOISTURE ON 
YIELD. 


All agree that atmospheric condi- 
tions play a most important part in 
honey yield. Very probably the irri- 
gated regions have the advantage in 
ie respect, as the moisture can be in 
a large degree regulated to suit. “ Dry, 
hot weather is best,” says Wesley Fos- 
ter, “with plenty of moisture through 
irrigation.” This is confirmed by L. 
W. Benson, of Alabama, who thinks 
irrigated lands ideal, but ‘for Alabama 
mentions as best “ dry, hot weather 
with plenty of moisture at the roots of 
the plants.” A. B. Brown, of Alabama, 
whose sole dependence is sweet clover, 
wants “a hot and sultry atmosphere 
with plenty of moisture inthe ground.” 
Others mention weather neither too 


dry nor too wet as better than either 
extreme. 


IS SWEET CLOVER A SURE HONEY PRO- 
DUCER ? 


From the above points we deduce 
that sweet clover honey production 
varies much with variation in atmos- 
pheric conditions. I have yet to hear, 
however, of an absolute failure in 
Alabama. By this I meana season 
where the bees starve with acres of 
blooming sweet clover within reach. 
In Illinois, however,the situation is 
different. We have, ourselves, observed 
seasons when the yield was nil. A. O. 
Heinzel, also of Illinois, reports that 
the plant generally yields; but he has 
seen absolutely flat failures. At one 
time his bees were starving with 160 
acres of blooming sweet clover within 
easy reach. This was at Kenney, Ill, 
and occurred in a very dry year when 
nearly all vegetation was “ burned up.’ 
Indications are, therefore, that extreme 
drouth or extreme moisture make for 
an extremely light yield. 


100 COLONIES AND 100 ACRES. 


Nearly all correspondents, before an- 
swering this question, stated emphat- 
ically that theirs could only be a guess 
as other factors entered into the crop. 
Here are some of the answers: 

1. In irrigated districts 200 pounds 
per colony: in Alabama probably more 
than half of this —ALABAMA. 

2. 100 pounds to the colony, more if 
bees were stimulated.— ALABAMA. 

3. 70 to 125 pounds to the colony.— 
CoLoRADOo, 

4. 150 to 200 pounds to the colony.— 
KENTUCKY. 

5. 100 pounds to the colony.—Soutu 
DAKOTA. 
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6. 50 pounds to the colony would not 
ye remarkable.—ILLINoIs. 

7. I have produced better than 100 
younds average of comb.—ILLInors. 

Frank Coverdale, of Iowa, the sweet 
‘lover man, has his 300 colonies of 
yees in one apiary. He harvested a 
sarload of comb honey in 1915, most ot 
which was from sweet clover. He has 
170 acres of sweet clover on his own 
place. : 

Taken all in all these approximate 
ind actual yields are encouraging. 
Even if we reduce the yield to that of 
the lowest guesser, 50 pounds would 
be no mean crop when added to what 
we already have, even if we had to do 
without it some years. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VALUE. 


In the Ceotral West, the white clover 
crop ends the spring flow and there is 
a lull until the fall crop. This lull may 
be filled with sweet clover. As Miss 
Emma M. Wilson, of Marengo, IIL, 
writes: “There has never been a time 
when we have had to feed bees to keep 
them going through the season since 
sweet clover became important, al- 
though we may have had to feed in the 
spring or for winter. The advantage 
shows more in poor than in good sea- 
sons. It fills in the gap when other 
things fail.” 

Another thing mentioned by one or 
two correspondents is that if sweet 
clover is cut for hay before it blooms 
in spring, the second crop blooms later 
(not co-incident with white clover) and 
continues to bloom until frost. Atmos- 
pheric conditions seem to be a little 
better, also in the late summer, and the 
honey yield is noticeable. 


CONCLUSION. 


Proper growth of the plant and 
proper atmospheric conditions are the 
prime requisites for obtaining the best 
honey crops with sweet clover. Warm, 
sultry weather with plenty of moisture 
in the ground for the plants tends 
towards the heaviest yield. 

Sweet clover will not prove as good 


a honey yielder for the Central West, as 
alfalfa is at present for the Rocky 
Mountain States, principally because 
we cannot control moisture. But when 
sweet clover is grown’ generally 
throughout any section of the country, 
that section may be assured of a dis- 
tinct addition to the honey flora, with 
some good crops of this honey alone, 
while absolute failures, with bees starv- 
ing, though not absolutely provided 
against, will be much more rare than 
formerly. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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No. 14.—The Honey-Producing 
Plants 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT. 


N this number we turn aside from 
4 the consideration of plants of the 
northeastern States and will men- 
tion a few of those familiar to the bee- 
keepers of the great southwest. 
YUCCA. 

Over vastareas of thearid West there 
is little for the bees. A few plants 
withstand the long continued periods 
of drouth even where there is no irri- 
gation, and these add to the total pro- 
duction of the apiaries in the irrigated 
regions. Among the attractive plants 
may be mentioned the yucca, also called 
Spanish bayonet, Spanish dagger, Ad- 
am’s needle, mountain queen and Ro- 
man candle. There are about a dozen 
species, mostly from Dakota west to 
the Pacific and southward. They are 
common in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Theyare also to be found in the 
sandy sections alongthe Atlantic coast 
from North Carolina to Florida and 
Louisiana. 

When in bloom the plant is very 
ornamental. A single tall flower stalk 
contains many large, white or cream 
colored flowers. In many localities 
where the plant does not grow wild, it 
is grown for ornament as in Fig. 66, 
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FIG, 68—THE PRICKLY PEAR AS AN ORNAMENTAL PLANT 




















































FIG. 60.—FLOWER OF PRICKLY PEAR 


which shows Hon. Eugene Secor ad- 
miring a beautiful specimen that grows 
on his grounds. 

In “Honey Plants of California,” 
Richter lists yucca whipplie as an im- 
portant source of nectar, which in 
localities where it is abundant yields 
surplus. In that State its blooming 
period is June and July. 


EUCALYPTUS, 


There are about 150 different species 
of eucalyptus trees, most of which are 
native to Australia and Tasmania, 
where they are the most characteristic 
and important timber trees. Many of 
them secrete resinous gums, hence are 
called “gum trees.” A number of com- 
mercial products are derived from them. 
They have been widely introduced into 
California, and, to some extent, also 
into Florida, Texas and other southern 
States. The various species are known 
as sugar gum, blue gum, mahogany 
gum, red gum, stringy bark, white iron- 
bark, red box tree, and various similar 
names. Richter lists 21 species as 
yielding honey in California. Accord- 
ing to this author there is a great varia- 
tion inthe quality of honey from the 
different species. While some species 
seem to yield water-white honey of 
good quality, others produce an amber 
product of low value. The blue gum, 
Eucalyptus globulus,is said to produce 
“Honey amber, of acid flavor, heavy 
body and granulating within a few 
months. The blue gum is very con- 
stant in nectar secretion, even in spite 
of unfavorable weather, and since it is 
of wide distribution, considerable quan- 
tities of honey come from this source. 
On account of the pronounced flavor 
of eucalyptus honey there is little or 
no demand for it in retail trade.” 

On the other hand, he describes 
white ironbark, Zucalyftus leucoxylon, 
“a great honey producer, with a beau- 
tiful flavor much like vanilla extract.” 

Almost all of the honey seems to be 
gathered from the sources which pro- 
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duce the poorer grade so that the 
eucalyptus honey is not favorably 
known in the markets. 

The blooming period of the different 
species varies so that some are in 
bloom at all times during the year. The 
blue gum, already mentioned, blooms 
from December until June, while the 
sugar gum blooms from August to 
November. Several species bloom dur- 
ing the winter months, when they are 
especially valuable in sustaining the 
bees until the time of the main honey- 
flows, Figure 67 shows the eucalyptus 
blossoms. 


PRICKLY PEAR OR INDIAN FIG, 


Plants of th>cactus family are widely 
scattered in the arid regions from Da- 
kota to Washington and south to Texas 
and California. Of the prickly pears 
Opuntia, there are about 150 species, 
mostly found in the warmer sections of 
North America and southward. A few 
are to be found in sandy soils farther 
east, ranging from Ontario and Massa- 
chusetts south to Florida. They are 
also sometimes grown as ornamentals, 
as shown in Fig. 68. The blossom of 
the prickly pear is of pale yellow color 
and very attractive, Fig. 69. It is re- 
ported as a source of nectar in both 
Texas and California. Opuntia engel- 
manni is reported by Scholl in ‘‘ Honey 
Plants of Texas,” as ‘‘of much impor- 
tance to the beekeeper, especially dur- 
ing a season of partial drouth. Both 
an abundance of honey and pollen was 
obtained, the honey being light amber 
in color, of heavy body, but ‘stringy,’ 
so much so that it fairly draws out into 
strings when very thick. The flavor is 
very rank.” 

Atlantic, Iowa. 

Copyright: 1916, by Frank C. Pellett. 
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The Use of Automobiles for 
Outapiary Work 
BY WESLEY FOSTER 

JA" ssiversally us are now almost 





universally used by Colorado bee- 

keepers. Two or three years ago 
I mentioned, in one of the bee journals, 
that there were 20 autos in use by bee- 
keepers in Colorado. Last June at the 
picnic of the Colorado Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association, held in Boulder, there 
were 17 autos that brought the bee- 
keepers and their families, and none of 
these autos came more than 40 miles. 
There are now doubtless between 100 
and 200 autos in use by the beekeepers 
in this State. 

The successful use of automobiles by 
the beekeeper depends upon several 
things, roads, cost of gasoline, me- 
chanical ability of owner, and driving 
ability of the driver. If you can run 
an auto for not to exceed 7 cents a 
mile, youcan afford to use one in bee 
work. If it costs you 10 cents a mile 
you had better use a horse, and get a 
motorcycle to use when the roads are 
good. A horse, harness and wagon 
can be kept for $150 a year, more or 
less. But you can go three times as 
fast with an auto and can haul about as 
much load. With an auto of the right 
kind, the control of swarming is sim- 
plified for the beekeeper can get around 
almost any time. 

With my own experience of five sea- 


sons with autos, and with my observa- 
tion of other beekeepers’ experiences, I 
have definite ideas on the type of car 
the beekeeper should buy if he consid- 
ers economy and service as the most 
important requisites. 

The beekeeper who runs from 100 to 
a 1000 colonies can do most of the 
hauling with a light car, like the Ford. 
By using a touring car, you can re- 
move the rear seat cushions and pile 
in 30 to 35 cases of honey, either cased 
or inthe supers. If you use the regu- 
lar touring body in this way, carpet 
cushions to protect the paint and car 
parts from damage, when hauling these 
loads, are advisable. Do not get two 
bodies for your car, for if you do, it 
will be largely a waste of money, be- 
cause in the busy season you will not 
find time to make the change froma 
utility to a pleasure car. The roadster 
style of caris better adapted to equip 
with a box, but the disadvantage of 
this is that you have only a two passen- 
ger car. 

A well-to-do Boulder county farmer 
told me that any car weighing over 
2700 or 2800 pounds was too hard on 
tires. He hada car that weighed 4500, 
and it cost him 25 cents a mile for 
every mile he ran it. 

Mr. J. C. Mathews, of Montrose, uses 
a touring car with a trailer and is well 
satisfied with it, but he is now figuring 
on a slightly larger, heavier and better 
equipped car. Right here, I should say 
that it is maintained by a number of 
beekeepers that the cars, such as the 
Buick, Dodge, Studebaker, etc., are 
really cheaper to operate than the 
Ford. Theclaim is made that though 
tires cost more, the higher priced cars 
have more substantial construction. 
Mr. Edgar Polhemus, son of D. C. Pol- 
hemus, of Lamar, Colo., who has had 
thorough experience in handling cars, 
thinks that the Studebaker cars have 
cost less for the service obtained than 
the Fords. Mr. Polhemus and his son, 
who is his partner, drove one of their 





Studebakers 18 months with only $2.0 
expense, exclusive of gasoline, oil an 
tires; these items of course being 
fixed charge on the mileage made. 

Mr. Polhemus and son have tw< 
Studebakers, or rather E. M. F. Stude 
bakers, four-passenger models. The 
rear seat is removable and a box is pu 
on for bee work. Trailers are usec 
when the rush season comes and ther 
each car is capable of hauling over a 
ton atatrip. It is far easier on a car 
to use a trailer and load the trailer than 
to overload the tires. 

Beekeepers at times are tempted to 
overload tires, so that the use of over- 
size tires on the rear wheels is to be 
strongly recommended; it will save 
expense in the end. 

The manufacturers of auto trucks 
have claimed it to be a mistake to build 
a truck body on a touring car chassis. 
This claim has not been borne out by 
tests where light cars are considered. 
The heavy trucks come under a differ- 
ent class and beekeepers should not be 
misled into thinking a big truck the 
thing. Get a small machine and go 
oftener. ; 

If you are a beginner with an auto, I 
would suggest that you get a small car, 
either new or second hand. If you 
make any serious blunders they will 
not be so expensive if it is a second- 
hand machine to begin with, and parts 
may be replaced very reasonably. Your 
second car may be a larger, more ex- 
pensive car. Don’t get your experience 
with an expensive car, unless you are 
careful by nature or mechanically in- 
clined. 

There are a number of little conven- 
iences that help make an auto more 
useful. First, the size of the body; 
make it 46 or 48 inches wide so that it 
will take two hives crosswise. Make 
the body long enough for a fair load, 
but do not have it extend more than 
18 inches behind the rear wheels. Use 
asheet of heavy iron or steel (one 
piece) for the bottom of the body; 
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supers and hives slide over it so nicely, 
and any honey can be easily wiped up. 
Have a box on the running board for 
bee-hive tools, and do not get the auto 
tools and the bee-hive tools mixed up. 
Arrange the hives in each apiary so 
that the auto may be run down between 
the rows for unloading hives and su- 
pers and loading on honey. 


I have found it very handy in hauling 
honey on an auto to smoke out what 
bees will leave the super quickly and 
put the supers right on the auto. When 
the auto is loaded the canvass cover is 
tied over until ready to start, then it is 
turned back and the bees come out 
pretty fast. The throb of the car and 
the motor drives the bees out, and be- 
ing unable to keep up with the car they 
return to their hives. This works finely 
during the honey flow. 


One caution right here, do not try to 
drive an auto and kill an angry bee at 
the same time, you may run into the 
ditch. In hauling bees, do not run 
more than 20 miles an hour, suppose 
you should lose a rear wheel. I broke 
a rear axle one time when I had on 26 
colonies, and if the hives had not been 
well tied on, there would have beena 
bad spill, but not a hive got out of 
position, as the car was not going over 
10 miles an hour when the break oc- 
curred. 


My own experience with a car for 
apiary use began in May, 1913, when my 
brother and I purchased a 1909 Reo 
automobile, two cylinder, 20-horse 
power, with a removable tonneau. The 
cost was $275, and the expense of run- 
ning the car in 1913 was about $300, 
counting $75 for depreciation. The car 
ran about 6000 miles that year, and 
many times hauled loads of 35 to 45 
filled supers from 6 to 20 miles. Haul- 
ing such loads of course is hard on 
tires. In the season, my brother and 
I hauled over 1300 cases of honey, and 
did all of the apiary work for 700 colo- 
nies, with this car. 


In 1914, we used the same car with 
an expense of a little less than $300 for 
the season’s work, but we had more 
trouble with the car. The past season 
of 1915, we have used the same car and 
have run it more than any previous 
year, and the expense has been corres- 
pondingly more. One thing that has 
made the expense of running this car 
rather high is that we have had so 
many different people running it. If 
you can care for your own car, the ex- 
pense will be very much less. 


Quite a number of International 
trucks have been bought by Colorado 
beekeepers, but while they have given 
good service, most of the beekeepers 
say they think they will get some other 
machine. One of the reasons is that 
few beekeepers can go above $500 as 
first cost of an auto. 


The most costly mistakes have been 
made by beemen buying second-hand 
cars, because they were cheap, buying 
cars because they were getting a lot 
for their money, and buying big cars so 
that great big loads could be hauled. 
When an auto has been bought, you 
can count that the expense has just be- 
gun. Gasoline and oil will cost as 
much as the average grocery bill 
amounts to each month, and when you 
have a machine it will be used more 


for pleasure than a horse and buggy is 
used. 

A Ford car can be run for 2'to 5 cents 
a mile, according to the price of gaso- 
line, oil, the size of loads hauled, the 
skill of the driver, etc. If you area 
careful mechanic, 3% cents a mile 
should cover cost of gasoline, oil, 
tires, actual expenses for repairs, parts, 
depreciation, etc. Our County Agri- 
culturist ran acar one year at an ex- 
pense of 4 centsa mile and paid his 
garage rent, and hired all repair work 
done. He figured very liberal depre- 
ciation, more than it has been neces- 
sary to allow, as second-hand Fords 
sell nearer the original cost than any 
other car. 

The box for the beekeeper’s auto is 
very important. If you use an open 
box, provide tie hooks on each side 
about 18 inches apart, so the loads can 
be tied securely. A good strong, plia- 
able tie rope and heavy canvas will be 
necessary. If you use stake side-boards 
with a canvas, you will ordinarily need 
no ropes. The canopy top for the 
body is convenient, because by using 
side slits hooked or bolted to the up- 
rights, the canvas or tying is seldom 
needed. A box 48 inches wide by 60 
inches long will hold nearly, if not 
quite, 100 8-frame supers, or half as 
many hive bodies. Twenty-five colo- 
nies of bees may be moved at a time if 
they are not too heavy. A good, heavy, 
wide drop end gate is a great help to 
the b-ekeeper, and should be included 
in your specifications for a box. 

The handiness of trailers cannot be 
gainsaid; they can be hooked on easily 
and autos have no trouble pulling them 
well loaded. They should be either 
equipped with solid rubber tires or 
pneumatic tires. Good springs will be 
required, as the trailer is generally 
pretty well loaded. The cost of trailers 
will be from $35 to $100 each, depend- 
ing upon the kind of wheels used, and 
the looks you wantin your trailer. If 
you use solid tires and do the work 
mostly yourself, you may get out on 
$35 expense. That is a pretty low 
figure, however. 

Boulder, Colo. 


[Our own experience with the use of 
automobiles coincides with the opin- 
ion given by Mr. Foster in the pre- 
vious article. We have found that the 
light Ford is by far the best machine 
for short quick work, and is more 
economical to operate. Besides this, 
it is simple and can easily be driven by 
almost any one. In our apiary work, 
we frequently have to send some of 
our factory hands to do odd jobs, such 
a car is very convenient for this work. 

For hauling honey and moving bees, 
we have so far used nothing but horses 
and wagons, as we keep two teams for 
our supply hauling and farm work. Of 
course, we produce extracted honey, 
and this can be moved at almost any 
time when the teams are not busy. For 
the beekeeper who runs even as few as 
two or three outyards, an automobile 
seems to us to be almost indispensable. 
—EDpItor.] 


Selling My First Car of Honey 


BY E. G, LE STOURGEON, 


WOULD not write this if both Mr. 
i Pellett and Mr. Dadant had not 

urged me to do so. I do not like 
to appear boastful, nor am I given to 
using the first personal pronoun a great 
deal. I happened to be in the office of 
the American Bee Journal last month, 
and in conversation related how I came 
to bein the bee and honey business 
and how my first car of honey was sold. 
They made me promise to give it to the 
readers in the same way that I re- 
counted it to them. 

When it comes to marketing honey 
my idea is that fundamentally it can- 
not be different from marketing any 
other commodity. I mean that the 
same principles of salesmanship that 
would apply to any other marketing 
effort with success would also prove 
successful if applied to the sale of 
honey. 

Five years ago I was a cereal sales- 
man traveling for a St. Louis mill, with 
as little knowledge of the bee business 
as the average boy who was reared on 
a farm, where a few colonies were kept, 
and who later drifted to the city. In 
the parlance of the street, so far as 
actual beekeeping knowledge is con- 
cerned, I might say that “I hardly 
knew on which end of the bee the 
stinger was.” 

I was born in Texas and had been 
almost always a resident of San Anto- 
nio or its closely contiguous environs. 
Even though I was technically travel- 
ing out of St. Louis, I remembered and 
loved my old home to such an extent 
that everywhere I went I registered at 
the hotels as being from “San Antonio, 
= 

I soon began to noticethat one ques- 
tion was most likely to be asked of me 
whenever my place of residence be- 
came known. In Elmira, N. Y., or Red 
Oak, Iowa; in Albert Lea, Minn., or 
Raleigh, N. C., some one would walk 
up to me and say: ‘“ You are from San 
Antonio? Do you kuow where I can 
get some of that delicious honey such 
as I saw at the World’s Fair,” or “that 
I ate while in San Antonio” or “that I 
have heard my aunt speak of ?” 

This happened with such frequency 
that Lat last realized a field was left 
fallow which I could till. I had often 
wanted to give up traveling and settle 
down, and this was my opportunity to 
do so and still remain in my beloved 
Texas. 

I started in business March, 1911. 
That year we had a_ wonderfully 
large and excellent crop of honey in 
early spring. The Sunny South apiary 
operated about 600 colonies of bees in 
Atascosa county. and early in the sea- 
son had a car, 36,000 pounds, ready for 
shipment at Jourdanton station. It was 
loaded and sent forward by freight to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

At last l was going to put my ideas 
to the test, to prove that I could find a 
market for our honey; that honey 
would sell by the same methods that 
would sell other commodities; that 
there was a strong demand for honey 
if only an intelligent effort was made 
to find the demand. 

When the car reached Knoxville, I 
arrived just after it. I did not knowa 
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soulin town. I had a letter to Mr. A. 
J. Harris, a commission merchant, and 
another to a lawyer whose name I have 
forgotten. I went to the depot on the 
day of my arrival and took from the 
car afew cans of bulk comb honey in 
3 pound, 6 pound, 12 pound, and 60 
pound sizes. The next morning, bright 
and early, | was inthe market house 
with a large cut glass punch bowl (bor- 
rowed from the hotel) full of bright 
white slabs of comb honey for every 
passer-by to see. I did not know a 
single merchant’s name nor what the 
local price of honey had been. I added 
2 cents to the Texas price of the honey 
to pay my own profit and traveling and 
seiling expenses, added the freight and 
a liberal profit for the grocer, and 
placed a price per pound and per gal- 
lon upon the honey that would cover 
them all. Whoever came by was in- 
vited to taste and examine the honey. 
Some wondered if it could be possibly 
“this year’s honey, as our bees are 
hardly out of the cellar yet.” Some 
wantedto buy, but I told them I could 
only take orders for delivery through 
their grocers. I took dozens of orders 
that morning and thus got a line on 
the grocers, their names, standing with 
the trade, etc. 

I left the market house and called on 
Mr. Harris to act as my cicerone, and 
offered him a commission on my busi- 
ness there, to introduce me and handle 
the deliveries and collections for me. 
The first store we called on bought 25 
cases of honey. Remember that “a 
case of honey” means in Texas 120 
pounds, nota glass-front box of 12 to 
24 sections. Before I had been in Knox- 
ville 48 hours I wired for another car. 

That night I left Knoxville and the 
next day worked Morristown, Greene- 
ville and Asheville, N. C. At Asheville 
Isold one man 40 cases (120 pounds 
each). On asight-seeing automobile trip 
to “Biltmore”—Vanderbilt’s beautiful 
country home—we passed a small way- 
side country grocery, and on the way 
back I stopped and sold them five cases. 
These outside orders were to be 


shipped by Mr. Harris from the second 
Knoxville car upon its arrival. 

This is the story of my first market- 
ing experience and the way I sold my 
first carload of honey. It is notable 
that cars of Texas honey have been 
regularly sent to Knoxville ever since, 
and our delicious sweet is a popular 
seller every spring and summer in the 
better class of grocery stores of that 
entire district. What was done at 
Knoxville can be repeated anywhere. 
Honey is food and people want food. 
It must be prepared for market ina 
standard form with grading rules that 
all can understand and that harmonize 
with the desires of the trade. When- 
ever a merchant or a consumer orders 
honey from year to year he ought to 
feel assured that the packing, and man- 
ner of preparing for market, will be the 
same each time he orders it. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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The Importance of Keeping En- 
trances Free from Ice 


BY LEWIS L. 


UCH has been printed in various 
ii papers and magazines in the past 
about keeping the entrances to 
beehives unclogged with snow or ice. 
Along the first of January, 1915, a bliz- 
zard struck us, covering everything to 
a depth of from one to four feet. Not 
just one night, but four, did the snow 
whirl and blow striking into every nook 
and crevice that was exposed to the 
weather. The photograph shows to 
what a depth the hives were covered. 
This photograph taken the first bright 
day after the storm is not an old In- 
dian burying ground as some might 
suppose, but the mounds are beehives 
covered deep with snow, so deep in fact 
that they are not discernable. 

I hoped that the snow would stay 
light and fluffy, keeping the bees warm 
and comfortable. Nearly every bee 
paper gives snow, if light and fluffy, as 
an ideal protection against extreme 
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HIVES COVERED WITH SNOW 


cold. Is it any wonder then that 
I was filled with gratification when 
I gazed at the row of mounds and 
thought of the countless thousands of 
little workers, ail waiting to be awak- 
ened by the gentle breath of spring? I 
knew that they had an abundance of 
stores,and as long as the snow re- 
mained light and fluffy my wintering 
conditions could not be more ideal than 
they were. But— 

“All the plans of mice and men 
gang’aft aglee,” as'Burns, the poet, said 
in one of his poems. I use these words 
as they express my thoughts exactly 
an.1 much better than any words of 
mine could. 

The light fluffy snow lasted about a 
week, and at the end of that time we 
had a thaw with some rain, which soon 
turned to snow again, but not untila 
thick crust of ice had formed over the 
top of the snow effectually shutting out 
any air for the bees. 

Cold weather followed this thaw but 
I did not remain inactive, and as soon 
as possible dug the entrances to my 
hives open, thereby giving the bees 
some fresh air and ventilation. Figure 
2 shows a hive uncovered and the en- 
trance clogged with solid ice. This is 
the shape all of my bees were in, hav- 
ing at least three feet of packed snow 
over them and from one to three inches 
of ice on that. It certainly was nota 
bright prospectto dig out the hives if 
a person had many bees, but having 
only 11 colonies they were all dug out 
in one forenoon. If these colonies had 
not been uncovered, no doubt the bees 
would all have smothered. Doubtless 
many amateur beekeepers have lost 
their bees in this manner and are yet 
ignorant of the fact. My bees, after 
being uncovered, had some fine flights, 
and they are certainly beneficial where 
outdoor wintering is practiced. Where 
the bees have no flights from early fall 
until late in the spring, they are almost 
certain to have dysentery, and this is 
one reason I would advise outdoor 
wintering, especially to the novice. 

When the snow is light and fluffy the 
heat from the bees will melt a space in 
front of the hives, which serves as a 
breathing place through which fresh 
air works its way into the hives. But 
how can you expect the bees to melt a 
breathing place through solidice? It 
behooves beekeepers in general to 
keep the ice from in front of the en- 
trances to their beehives. If this is 
done they will have notrouble with 
bees smothering for lack of air. 

Sprinfield, N. Y. 
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Queen Rearing 


BY HENRY BRENNER, 


T the beginning of March we start 
A queen-rearing for our own api- 
aries and for increase. The method 

we use is as follows: We makea frame 
or rim out of light wood four inches 
wide, closely fitting the outside dimen- 
sions of a brood-frame with the top- 
bar projections sawed off flush with the 
end-bars. About one inch down on 
the inside of this rim we tack a strip all 
the way around, for the frame to rest 
upon when lying flat. The usual top- 
bar wedges furnished with Hoffman 
frames or comb guides, are excellent 
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rthis purpose. We now have a box 

- frame, open at top and bottom, into 

hich a brood-frame will exactly fit 

hen lying flat upon its side, with the 
iree-inch space beneath the lower sur- 
ice of the comb. 

We use two colonies in queen-rear- 

‘ng. One which we call the Rearing 
olony feeds the young larve. From 
he other we obtain the eggs. This 
atter colony we call the Breeder, and 
t is chosen for trueness to type, record 
f£ honey produced, color of bees, and 
xcellence of queen. As a matter of 
fact, and a circumstance that is hard 
to explain, we have found the best 
Rearing colonies to be those that are 
more or less hybridized. They seem 
to be more prolific, make larger and 
more perfect queen-cells than bees of 
purer strain, and also rear cells in 
greater number. 

We goto our Rearing colony, which 
has been strengthened in February by 
giving it sealed brood from other colo- 
nies. (You cannot have your Rearing 
colony too strong.) We _ take the 
queen out, some brood and bees, and 
make another colony. In the queen- 
less colony, which is the important 
one, we leave one frame with unsealed 
brood and are very careful that it has 
several frames containing fresh pollen, 
even if we haveto take pollen from 
other colonies in the apiary. We keep 
the frame of unsealed brood in the 
middle of the hive, frames of pollen on 
each side of this brood-frame, and fill 
up with frames full of honey. 

The new colony or nucleus that has 
been made with the queen from the 
Rearing colony, is not given too much 
brood at once as some of the field bees 
return to the old stand and there is 
likely to be chilled brood during cold 
nights. The remainder of the brood, 
if too muchto put with the queen, we 
divide among other colonies and give 
it back gradually to the queen, if de- 
sired. After making the Rearing col- 
ony queenless, our Breeding colony— 
that is the colony containing the queen 
from whose eggs we desire to rear our 
young queens—is given a nice empty, 
dry, clean, worker comb in the center 
of the brood-nest. At both sides of 
this comb should be frames containing 
unsealed larve and eggs. The next 
day we see whether the queen has oc- 
cupied this new comb. Four days after 
finding the first eggs in the empty 
comb it is taken out and the ends of 
the top-bars sawed off so that the 
frame will fit into the already prepared 
rim or box described above. 

With a blunt tool or flattened stick 
we scrape away the top rows of cells 
clean down to the midrib of this comb, 
for about an inch to an inch-and-a-half 
parallel with the top-bar of the frame. 
We leave one row of cells. We then 
rub off or scrape again all the cells 
down to the midrib of the next four 
rows of cells and again leave an un- 
damaged row of cells. We repeat this 
until the bottom-bar is reached. There 
will then be several rows of cells, con- 
taining eggs, about an inch to an inch- 
and-a-half apart, running lengthwise of 
the comb with bare places or strips be- 
tween, down to the bottom of the 
frame. Be very careful in rubbing out 
the cells not to injure or rub through 
the midrib because if you do the bees 
will gnaw into the other side of the 


comb. Now we go crosswise of these 
rows of cells and destroy again all ex- 
cept every fourth or fifth cell in the row. 
The surface of this comb, on one side, 
will then have the appearance of a 
checker board, with individual cells 
containing eggs, about an inch to an 
inch-and-a-half apart in every direc- 
tion. If you look closely while prepar- 
ing the frame in this way you will find 
that a great many of the eggs have just 
begun to hatch. . 

Before placing the frame thus pre- 
pared into your Rearing colony take 
the frame of unsealed brood away from 
them,so that for a few hoursat least they 
will be in distress at being broodless. 
Place an empty super on the Rearing 
colony and put the rim containing the 
frames of eggs in the super with the 
prepared side hanging down over the 
brood-chamber. These cells will hang 
vertically over the top-bars about three 
inches above the top of the frames. 
Cover the colony well to conserve the 
warm of the cluster. We always put a 
cloth cover snugly over the frame box 
and another cloth packed down closely 
overthe top of the uncovered frames 
so that the bees cannot go up except- 
ing into the space containing the cells 
thus prepared. 

These coverings prevent the bees 
from gnawing through the open spaces 
in the comb where the cells may have 
been scraped off too closely and also 
assist in keeping the brood-chamber 
warm forthe work of the bees in ex- 
tending the cells and rearing the young 
queens. The bees start right away to 
work and draw out dozens and dozens 
of the finest queen-cells imaginable. 

About ten days after we put the 
frame in our Rearing colony the cells 
can be disposed of as desired for re- 
queening or increase. By this method 
the cells are all of the same age, per- 
fectly ripe and clean so that you need 
no cell protector provided you can use 
the young queens immediately. Where 
we cannot use the cells at once we use 
the Rauchfuss cages and nursery 
frames such as are listed in supply cata- 
logs. In every cage we put sugar and 
honey and a number of nurse bees. 

At the time we take out the frame of 
brood which we originally left in the 
Rearing colony when it was made 
queenless, we examine the other combs 
carefully to see if there may not already 
be queen-cells started elsewhere in the 
hive. We had two cases in our yards 
where the bees transferred larve or 
eggs (which we do not know), and we 
lost in the first case our batch of cells 
because a young queen hatched four 
days before they were ready. The bees 
will also sometimes transfer larve or 
eggs from the prepared frame after we 
have put it into the Rearing colony, but 
we have never found any particular 
harm done in this case because the 
queens thus reared are of the same age 
as those hanging in our queen-rearing 
frame. 

When we lift the queen-rearing frame 
out, the first day or two after it is put 
on the Rearing colony, we mark two of 
the more advanced cells. After ten 
days, one of these marked cells is cut 
open and we know exactly when the 
batch of young queens will commence 
to hatch. This is a practice which we 
always follow. We have had cases 
even at the 10th day (which could be 


but the 14th day from the laying of the 
egg), where the queen was ready to 
hatch and would crawl out fully de- 
veloped. Should this happen, the vir- 
gin queen can be introduced into any 
colony without any precaution. Our 
experience is that, it we have cold 
weather, queens will hatch a little later, 
and sometimes in warm weather they 
will hatch a little earlier, than the time 
given in the bee books. 

If you make a colony queenless for 
the purpose of requeening with a queen 
of their own rearing, do not ever use 
the cells which the bees start right 
away or the one which is first sealed. 
We destroy those cells no matter how 
nice they look. The reason is not far 
to seek. When the bees find themselves 
suddenly queenless they sometimes use 
larve already too old to make good 
queens. When acolony is made queen- 
less and the bees determine to rear a 
queen they are naturally in a great 
hurry for it and may rear the queen 
from a larva that has been hatched for 
a day or two. It is obvious that this 
queen has not received royal jelly from 
the moment that the egg hatched and 
therefore will not make as good a 
queen as one that is given proper food 
from the instant it came out of the egg 
and when the bees have been preparing 
for it. For this reason our belief is 
that the first cells that are reared by 
the beesin the case of a queenless 
colony should be destroyed and only 
those permitted to hatch which were 
built over eggsthathad not yet hatched 
at the time the bees found themselves 
queenless. These later cells are as 
good as any that can be reared if the 
queen-rearing conditions are all right 
in other respects. 

We believe that our system of rear- 
ing queens as described above is the 
best and ost natural method. All the 
young queens are reared from abso- 
lutely fresh eggs or very young larve, 
and there is no transferring necessary 
with the incident danger of breaking 
the eggs or of confusing the bees. By 
the use of our flat-lying frame, as de- 
scribed above, all the queen-cells hang 
in a vertical position and can be drawn 
out full length by the bees, which is 
not always possible when built in 
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cramped positions on the sides of the 
comb and when the bees have built 
them under distress conditions without 
having had time to prepare for queen- 
rearing by manufacturing abundant 
supplies of royal jelly. The cells raised 
as we describe them above are always 
straight and will always fit into the 
nursery cages and introducing cells. 
By our method we rear as many queens 
as are necessary for an entire apiary, 
at one time and in one colony, which 
save an incalculable amount of time 
and labor when requeening. ; : 

As in all queen-rearing operations it 
is necessary that there be a constant 
flow of nectar supplied to the bees 
during the period of incubation, and if 
weather cunditions are such that there 
is no nectar coming in and the bees 
cannot fly, it is well to practice con- 
stant stimulative feeding during the 
time thecells arein the Rearing colony. 

Seguin, Tex. 

{Mr. Brenner’s method is a duplica- 
tion, with additional and useful im- 
provements, of the method used by 
Oscar Dines, described in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for June, 1912, by Mr. 
F. Greiner. The horizontal comb 
method was original, as we believe, 
with Mr. H. L. Case, of New York 
State. 

Our correspondent will permit us to 
offer a short criticism of his able arti- 
cle. It is regarding his belief that “the 
first cells that are reared by the bees 
in the case of a queenless colony should 
be destroyed and only those permitted 
to emerge which were built over eggs 
that had not yet hatched at the time 
the bees found themselves queenless”. 
This is on the assumption that the so- 
called “royal jelly” is entirelv different 
fromthe jelly fed to the worker-bee 
larve at any stage of their life. The 
observations of scientists overthrow 
this view. There is little if any doubt 
that the richest larval food is supplied 
to all larve during the first three days 
of their existence, it being changed to 
a coarser food in the case of drone and 
worker after that period while the rich 
food, under the name of royal jelly, is 
continued to the queen-larve to the 
end of their larval period. Were it 
otherwise, the tendency of bees to rear 
queens from larve two or three days 
old would have a nefarious influence 
onthe entire race. Our own experi- 
ence in queen-rearing ‘has always 
proven favorable to the first hatched 
queens.—EDITOoR. | 
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Automobiles for Beekeepers 


BY J. L. BYER. 


UTOMOBILES have come to stay. 
A That is the almost universal ver- 
dict even on the part of many who 
have no love (so they say) for the gas 
wagons. 


Possibly no body of menin 





proportion to the number engaged in 
the business aré more fully represented 
as drivers of autos than are the bee- 
keepers. As I pause in my writing for 
an instant, Ican call to mind about 20 
Ontario beekeepers who own machines, 
and no doubt there are at least as 
many more unknown to me. It can 
hardly be said that beekeepers are a 
more prosperous bunch of fellows than 
their neighbors engagedin other call- 
ings, so there must be other reasons. 
One of these is that their calling re- 
quires much travel, especially if they 
have outyards, and there are very few 
who depend upon bees for a living but 
what have outapiaries. 

The question of expense of buying, 
and more particularly of up-keep of the 
machines, looms large before the pros- 
pective buyer, and those of us who are 
running machines are often asked, 
“ Does it pay to own an auto for apiary 
work?” I want to say, in the words of 
our esteemed friend Dr. Miller, “I 
don’t know,” and yet after all it may be 
of interest for me to give a few figures 
as to what it has cost us to run a ma- 
chine for the last three years. Please 
bear in mind that I consider the ques- 
tion from other angles than simply the 
dollar and cent view. 

Although we run a car, we also keep 
a horse; that complicates the problem 
a bit. We live in the country,and dur- 
ing the winter months we would be 
shut in too much if we did not have a 
horse. Fortunately, during the three 
years that we have had acar, a neigh- 
bor has been keeping our horseina 
way that costs us very little. He has no 
driving horse himself, and as we use a 
horse but little in the summer season, 
he feeds it and in return has the pref- 
erence for driving during the time that 
there is no snow on the ground. Dur- 
ing winter the farm horses are idle 
and then we have the preference if we 
need the horse. The plan works well, 
but I am aware that a combination 
affecting two people’s interests so favor- 
ably cannot often be expected. 

In the season of 1913 we bought a 


Studebaker car—a five passenger 25 H. - 


P. model. This car was run until Sep- 





























































tember of the present year, and then 
having a chance for a deal, it wa 
traded for a 7-passenger 1916 model o: 
the same make. The old car was turned 
in attwo-thirds of its original value 
and it is on that basis that I figure the 
cost of the transaction. Repairs were 
very light. After hearing what some 
have to put up with, 1 feel like saying 
nothing about this item at all. On the 
basis of my deal, depreciation cost me 
about $130 a year. As the last season 
was an average one, I will give figures 
for that year alone as to oil, gasoline 
and tire costs. During the season we 
have run just about 5000 miles—ran the 
car for the last time this season on 
Christmas night—snow fell the next 
day. I have averaged nearly 20 miles 
to the gallon, imperial measure of 
course, which is about one-fifth larger 
capacity than the United States meas- 
ure, which we call “ wine measure.” 

That figures 250 gallons of gasoline 
at an average price of about 18 cents— 
it is much highernow. I used about 15 
gallons of Cylinder oil at 70 centsa 
gallon. My tire bill was light, as in the 
5000 miles I had only two punctures 
and one blow out; $40 would cover 
this item nicely. Will place repair bill 
at $10, which will cover all items in 
that line. Recapitulating we have for 
the year with 5000 miles running: De- 
preciation, $130; gasoline, $45; oil, 
$10.50; repairs, $10; tire bill, $40; mak- 
ing a total of $235.50. I have not men- 
tioned the matter of lighting, which 
must be put down to about $4.00 for 
two tanks of “Presto-lite.” My tire 
estimate may be a bit low, as we never 
know how long old tires will last, so 
to be on the safe side we will raise the 
bill to $250. The new car is electrically 
lighted and started so these figures 
may be too low for next year’s expen- 
ses, but there is no use borrowing 
trouble. 

For 5000 miles running, then the cost 
figures out 5 cents a mile. But I made 
a splendid deal in getting rid of the 
used car at the price obtained for it— 
itwas in good shape and hardly 
scratched, but old cars are hard to sell 
at a fair figure. But the important 
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saving of expense was that I had such 
good luck in tires. Users of cars, es- 
pecially of medium weight. will bear me 
out when I say that the tire bill might 
be double what mine was for the sea- 
son just passed, particularly so when we 
have so much crushed stone on our 
roads, not limestone, but genuine hard 
cobble stones run through the crusher. 

Now $250 is a big bill for driving 
during one season, when I can keep a 
horse fora little over $100. Aut how 
many miles would we have driven with 
the horse if we had had noauto? Much 
time was made in going back and 
forth, sometimes three yards were 
called aton one day. Yet in the end I 
honestly do not believe that from a 
dollar and cent standpoint the auto 
paid us. But when I think of the many 
pleasant trips the family have had, trips 
that would never have been possible 
without the car, I am tempted to say 
that it paid us very well. From the 
youngest member of the family to the 
oldest, who happens to be the writer, we 
would be very sorry indeed to have to 
get along without the auto after using 
one for three years. 

Before getting a car I asked friend 
Sibbald’s opinion as to the paying 
proposition of an auto,and he answered 
something like this, “ Don’t ever think 
of the expense of the car,for it is 
worth all it costs.” Only on that basis 
can I truthfully say that it pays us to 
tun acar. Some may have a different 
story to tell and may make the car 
pay its way and even more, but this is 
my answer to the many who have asked 
me, “ Does it pay you to run a car in 
apiary work?” 

Markham, Ont. 
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A Venture into Southern Bee- 
keeping 
BY Jj. F. ARCHDEKIN. 


"HERE were several things which 
] influenced us in deciding to move 
South and take up beekeeping as 

ai exclusive pursuit. In the first place, 
I am a farmer by trade and a beekeeper 
by occupation. I love the farm and 
C.nnot give up the idea that some day 


I will farm again. Bee work was taken 
up as a side line at first, but has since 
become the main one. From a boyI 
have been interested in bees, and used 
to visita neighbor who had them and 
talk to him and look at his colonies. 
Finally he sold out and moved away, 
but before leaving he presented me 
with a colony of black bees. 


This was about 18 years ago. My 
joy was complete, and since then [ 
have always had a greater or less num- 
ber of colonies. At first the plan was 
to practice migratory beekeeping, but 
this was abandoned after investigating 
the proposition. It can be worked 
nicely, as there is plenty of time after 
the close of the tupelo here to move to 
the white clover regions of the Central 
States. But at present I am content to 
remain stationary. 


Last year was a failure in my locality 
(St. Joseph, Mo.), the bees getting no 
surplus worth mentioning and requir- 
ing to be fed for winter. The pros- 
pects were fine for another year, but 
they had been just as good the fall be- 
fore and had come to nothing. Foul- 
brood is raging in that part of the 
State and it got into one of my yards 
in the fall and nearly wiped it out. 


The bee business was therefore ina 
bad way, and it was either quit or 
move. In addition to this I had an 
attack of rheumatism in August, and 
was under a doctor’s care for over 
three months. There was a chronic 
case of appendicitis to consider, too. 
I was in hopes of securing a better bee 
location and benefitting my health at 
the same time that the move was un- 
dertaken. In the former it wasa com- 
plete success as this is one of the best 
bee localities imaginable. As to the 
latter it was a failure as will be seen 
later. 

Three locations were considered. 
One in Florida, one in Alabama, and 
one in Louisiana. After considerable 
correspondence the Louisiana location 
was deemed the best,and atrip was 
made to look it over. When I got on 
the train at St. Joseph it was snowing 
and the temperature below zero. This 
was the week before Christmas. The 
storm extended well down into the 


South, and there was ice and snow 
nearly to Shreveport. It was raining 
there, and while quite chilly it wasa 
decided change from the snow and 
cold I had just left. 


As I had to lay over several hours 
here, I got out between showers and 
secured a good idea of the town. 
Shreveport is a hustling place of 30,000 
inhabitants or over, and it was indeed 
cheering to me to see palms and other 
green trees in midwinter, Alexandria 
is another good town. Indeed, I like 
these two places better than any south- 
ern city I have seen, not even except- 
ing New Orleans. There is a hustle 
and go to them that shows they are 
awake. 


My destination was reached that 
night at about 1:00 o’clock, and I got 
off the train at a flag station called 
Sarto, on the L. R. & N. railroad. The 
mud was deep, and it was about the 
gloomiest night Iever saw. Stopping 
at the first house I came to, to borrow 
alantern and get my bearings, I pro- 
ceeded to hunt up my man, Mr. J. B. 
Marshall. 


Weare located on Red river, about 
50 miles below Alexandria in Avoyelles 
Parish, just where the Red river empties 
into the Mississippi. This particular 
section is enclosed in a loop or bend 
of the Bayou de Glace, and is about 30 
miles in circumference. It is swampy. 
This Bayou is a very crooked stream. 
A very striking peculiarity about the 
topography of this land is that the 
banks of the Bayou are higher on each 
side than the surrounding land, so that 
the drainage is away from it instead of 
toward it as would naturally be ex- 
pected. The land slopes back on either 
side to the swamps and is cleared of 
timber, and is or has been under culti- 
vation. The open land varies in width 
from 150 yards to a mile, and miles and 
miles of it are abandoned. 


This country is badly run down, and 
in a most dilapidated condition. First, 
the civil war broke these people, and 
afew years ago the boll weevil came 
and finished up what was left, for cot- 
ton is the principal crop. The trouble 
is that they stick to one crop too much. 
There should be more diversified crops 
planted and other industries taken up. 

Beekeeping is one thing that has 
been neglected but is now in course of 
development here, and is destined to 
become one of the most important 
lines in the near future. There is room, 
for thousands of colonies in this one 
bend alone, and there are numerous 
localities just like it. In fact, I feel 
that the production of honey here will 
some day rival the cottoncrop in value. 
This sounds like a big statement, but 
every conceivable condition needed by 
the honeybee is here. Mild winters so 
that a pint of bees and a queen will 
winter if supplied with honey and a 
continuous flow from the opening in 
the spring to Nov. 1, combined with 
the even temperature make it ideal in 
every respect. 

When we finally made up our minds 
to go South, there were a lot of details 
to be arranged, and some of them were 
really hard propositions. Itis a big 
undertaking to move from one State to 
another, especially as far as we went did. 
Two hundred colonies of bees were 
purchased in the new locality. We had 
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80 colonies in two yards, but foulbrood 
had appeared in one of them too late 
in the fall todoanything with it. There 
is absolutely no disease in this State, 
so it was decidedly risky to take these 
bees along. Every one advised us 
againstit. But we couldn’t sell them 
in that condition, and there was no 
one to leave them in charge of so we 
brought them along. First, however, 
we melted up all the diseased ones. 
This left us 55 in all which we consid- 
ered healthy. All these colonies were 
given the McEvoy treatment in the 
spring as soon as they had built up 
sufficiently so as to be certain that any 
infection that had escaped our notice 
should be given no chance to develop. 


We have not been able to detect any 
evidence of disease in them so far. 
This may seem to be an over-cautious 
procedure, but coming as we did from 
an infected area we wanted to be sure 
that no disease was transmitted. No 
doubt foulbrood will in time spread 
over the South, but at present it is free 
from this trouble. Anyway, we rest 
lots better since we are sure of these 
bees. 


During the latter part of January, 
1915, these bees were prepared for 
shipment. They had been left out on 
the summer stands with no protection. 
and many were in a weakened condi- 
tion. The weather being intensely cold 
and the ground covered with snow, 
they were brought into the cellar so 
that we would be in a more comfort- 
able place to work. Even at that we 
suffered severely. First the entrances 
were screened then the covers removed 
and wire-cloth tacked over the tops of 
the hives. The bottoms were left on 
and securely fastened hy crate staples. 
The covers were left off during the 
trip. An ordinary box-car was secured 
and the bees and fixtures loaded into 
one end and our household goods into 
the other while a Ford occupied the 
middle portion. I will never forget the 
day we started to load the bees. Part 
were hauled on a sled and part ona 
wagon, but no combs were broken. 
Indeed, only one or two combs in the 
entire lot were broken during the 800- 
mile trip. 

The method of loading them into the 
car was as follows: A layer of hives 
was placed on the floor as closely to- 
gether as possible so as notto allow 
any motion sidewise or back and forth. 
The frames were parallel with the rails. 
’ A 2x4 was nailed on the floor in front 
of the layer to prevent it slipping for- 
ward. Three pieces of 2x4 were next 
laid edgewise on top of the hives one 
at each side of the car and one in the 
middle. Pieces of 1x6 board were then 
nailed on top crosswise of the car at 
the proper distance apart, so that the 
front and rear ends of the hives would 
rest onthem. Another layer of hives 
was set on them and then another set 
of 2x4’s until all were in. The pile of 
hives was now braced securely from 
the front so that it could not move and 
the remainder of the car filled with our 
other goods. These bees went through 
in fine shape, only two colonies arriv- 
ing dead, and these were very weak 
when they started. They were confined 
in the car eleven days. From the time 
the car was shipped until it arrived in 
Louisiana I did not see it, so the bees 


had no attention on their long trip. 


We had intended to use a horse for 
our transportation in Louisiana, get- 
ting about from one yard to another 
and hauling material. After mature 
consideration it was given up anda 
runabout purchased and loaded into 
the car with the bees and other things. 
It turned out to be a lucky investment, 
for a horse could never have stood the 
work, and besides the horse would 
have cost more to feed than the up 
keep on the car amountsto. In com- 
mon with lots of other people, I was 
always inclined to poke fun at the 
small cars, but I have had my eyes 
opened bythe service this car has given 
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Death of Michigan and Wisconsin Bee- 
keepers.—Readers will be shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of Mr. H. C. 
Ahlers, of West Bend, Wis., which oc- 
curred but recently from hemorrhage. 
At about the same time occurred the 
death Mr. W. E. Forbes at Plainwell, 
Mich. Mr. Forbes was a civil war vet- 
eran and a beekeeper of 40 years’ ex- 
perience, having kept as high as 200 
colonies of bees. 

H.C. Ahlers has practiced North and 
South beekeeping with much success 
in the last few years, having apiaries in 
Wisconsin and in Louisiana. 

Our sympathy is extended to the 
families of these two successful men, 
in their bereavement. 
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A Good Insect Book.—We have re- 
ceived from the pubishers, Ginn & Co.., 
of Boston, Mass., a copy of “ Elemen- 
tary Entomology,” by E. Dwight San- 
derson, of the West Virginia College of 
Agriculture and C. F. Jackerson, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology, New Hampshire 
College. The book is bound in attrac- 
tive cloth cover, contains 372 pages, 
and is unusually well illustrated. There 
are more than 400 pictures to assist the 
student in identification of the various 
insects described. The price is $2.00. 


The work is designed as a text book 
for short courses in Entomology, and 
is written in a style quite intelligible 
and interesting for the average person. 
The whole field of insect life is cov- 
ered, including bees. While there is 
nothing in relation to practical bee- 
culture there is an interesting account 
of the relatives of the honeybee, bum- 
blebees and other wild bees. There is 
a chapter on the anatomy of insects, 
which can be read with profit by any 
beekeeper. Full directions are given 


us, and I am about as enthusiastic ov r 
it as any one you will find. The turte 
back was taken off the rear and a bc x 
put on in place of it transformirg t 
into a light truck. It will carry 10 0 
pounds, and is the finest thing imagi. - 
able for outyard work. The car is ea:y 
to understand, there being compar - 
tively little intricate mechanism in ‘t. 
I am 50 miles from a repair shop, and 
am therefore my own repair man by 
necessity, but so far have been able to 
do anything required. Of course, | 
should mention that I had automobi'e 
experience before we came here. 
Bordelonville, La. 
(To be continued). 
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for collecting and preserving insects. 
This book may well fill a place in the 
library of any student of insect life. 
sesdscenestalai aati 


Report of Michigan’s 50th Meeting.— 
With an attendance of almost 200, the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association held 
their 50th annual convention at Grand 
Rapids on Dec. 15 and 16 last. 

It does not fall to the lot of every 
beekeepers’ association to enjoy a 50th 
anniversary, and the consensus of opin- 
ion of those present was that Michigan 
had a worthy celebration, and one that 
has left pleasant memories. 

The meeting was marked by several 
interesting and novel features, one of 
these was the banquet supper, so kindly 
provided for by the G. B. Lewis Co., of 
Watertown, Wis., and the A. G. Wood- 
man Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 
other feature was the giving of medals. 
The cut gives a good idea of what these 
medals are like. 

In place of the usual half dozen en- 
tries there were over 40 different ex- 
hibits, and in the comb honey and light 
extracted honey classes competition 
was very keen. The medals are cell 
shaped, 1% inches in diameter, and bear 
on one side the portrait of L. L. Lang- 
stroth, suggested by Dr. Phillips. 

The medals were provided as follows: 
The manufacturers of supplies, Messrs. 
G. B. Lewis Co., A. I. Root Co., Dadant 
& Sons, R. & E. C. Porter, The Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., The Kretchmer Mfg. Co., 
and Gus Dittmer Co. gave the gold 
medal. This medal is 10 karat solid 
gold, and is known as the manufac- 
turers’ medal; value $50. 

The Michigan jobbers in bee-sup- 
plies: Messrs. A. G. Woodman Co., 
M. H. Hunt & Co., W. D. Soper, and 
The Beekeepers’ Review per E. D. 
Townsend, provided the silver medal. 
This medal is known as the jobbers’ 
medal; value $20. 

The bronze medal is provided by the 
association, and is known as the asso- 
ciation medal. 

The medals were much appreciated 
and declared appropriate and beautiful 
in design, and created much interest 
during the meeting. Many of the bee- 
men present decided that the winners 
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would have to put up the finest of ex- 
hibits next year or the medals would 
change hands. 

While there were over 40 entries at 
this convention, we are preparing for 
many more exhibits at the next meet- 
ing, in Lansing. The object in provid- 
ing the medals will no doubt be at- 
tained; that is, an exhibit worthy the 
name aad the State of Michigan, and 
one that the public will come to see. 

For our next meeting we hope to 
combine more features that will make 
this side of the convention a big draw- 
ing card to the general public. 

Among our many visitors were some 
prominent beemen from other parts, 
including Dr. E. F. Phillips, Prof. Jager, 
John C. Bull, George Williams, R. F. 
Holtermann, F. Danzenbaker, Dr. Kohn, 
etc. The interest in the meetings was 
well sustained throughout, and the at- 
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tendance at the closing session was 
equal to that of the earlier sessions. 

President Running, in his address, 
alluded to the value of the summer api- 
ary demonstrations, and touched upon 
the possibility of some of the Smith 
Lever funds being used for apiary 
demonstration work. 

The program was full of valuable 
and instructive papers, which contained 
some excellent suggestions and ideas, 
as follows: 

“ Running Outyards for Extracted Honey” 

r. E. D. Townsend. 

“Notes from the Year's Work '’—Mr. Mor- 

ley Sage 

Da $j of the Brood-Chamber’’—Mr. C, P. 
‘Phases of Queen-Breeding"’—Prof. J. H. 

Haughey. 

‘Beekeeping in Minnesota’’—Prof. Fran- 

cis Jager. 

‘ Transferring Bees” ra A. H. Guernsey. 
Question Box—Mr. R. F. Holtermann. 
Some Lessons of the Last Half Century” 

—Dr. E. F. Phillips. 
‘ Beekeeping asa Prison Industry and its 


Reformative Influence "—Mr, O. H. L. Wer- - 


nicke. 

“Business Principles and System a Big 
Asset inthe Success of the Apiarist’’—Ira 
D. Bartlett. 

‘Outdoor Wintering"’—Dr. E. F, Phillips. 

** The Bee Business in Canada as Seen by 
a Trip Through Different Provinces "’—Mr. 
Morley Pettit. 


The winners of the challenge medals 
were Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Markham, 
Ypsilanti, manufacturers’ gold medal. 


Mr. E. E. Coveyou, Petoskey, job- 
ers’ silver medal. 


Mr. David Running, Fillon, associa- 
tion bronze medal. Medals have to be 
won three times before they become 
the property of the exhibitor. 


Lansing was chosen as the place for 
the next meeting. Messrs. A. I. Root 
Co.and M. H. Hunt & Son announced 
that they would be hosts to the bee- 
keepers present at that time, when they 
would serve a banquet supper. Those 
present at the banquet at Grand Rapids 
will remember what a pleasant time 
was spent, and visions of another good 
time at the Lansing meeting are already 
arising and will no doubt materialize 
at that time. F. Ertc MILten, 

East Lansing, Mich. Sec.-Treas. 


—_—_=@>— a 


Western New York Meeting.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Western New York 
Honey Producers’ Association was held 
at the American Hotel at Akron, N. Y., 
Dec. 14, 1915, and was very well at- 
tended considering the weather con- 
ditions. Many more would have at- 
tended had there not been so much 
snow. 


After reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer and delegates to State Association 
were read and accepted,a suggestive 
constitution was read and adopted. As 
the weather for two years has been bad 
onthe day of our meeting, it was de- 
cided to hold it in November instead 
of December, as heretofore. Several 
of the speakers were unable to be pres- 
ent on account of the weather and 
other reasons. 


We had Mr. J. Roy Lincoln, of 
Niagara Falls, with us, who told of his 
method of making increase, which 
condensed is as follows: When bees 
are strong enough to swarm naturally, 
place allthe brood except one frame 
and queen above the supers above an 
excluder. When cells are started this 
top story or nucleus is set off on a new 
stand, provided the stock was satisfac- 
tory for rearing queens from. If not, 
a desirable cell or queen may be given 
to this nucleus or nuclei as the case 
may be. Now, after the honey crop is 
taken off 24 hours exchange places 
with the nucleus and the parent hive, 
which is generally overflowing with 
bees at this time. The flying bees, or 
the old bees, seem to get added vigor 
by having a young queen in the hive, 
and they seem to work harder and wear 
themselves out getting the nucleus 
stocked with brood. This means young 
bees for winter which we must have 
in order to get a fair measure of suc- 
cess, thus both colonies are in the pink 
of condition for young bees with plenty 
of stores. It is rather important in ex- 
changing that the bees are not excited, 
as that might cause trouble in uniting. 

Several members seemed to think 
that sweet clover has a great promise 
in store for those who take advantage 
of the opportunity it gives. 

The secretary told of the different 
ways of disposing of the honey crop; 
namely, jobber, wholesaler, rétail gro- 
cer, and direct to the consumer. He 
said that he thought the greatest good 
for all concerned was direct to the 
consumer. In many cases this is im- 
possible. Mr. D.C. Hubbard, of Wyom- 
ing, told of his views of marketing, etc. 
Several other questions were brought 
out and discussed, after which the meet- 


ing adjourned. All reported having a 
fine time. Wma. F. VoLimer, Sec. 


- —_ _ 


The National Convention.—The Na- 
tional will meet at Chicago on Feb. 22, 
23 and 24, as announced in our January 
issue. A preliminary program will be 
found on page 24 of that issue. The 
Sherman Hotel will be headquarters. 

> - 

Washington Meeting.—Our associa- 
tion will hold its 22d annual conven- 
tion on Feb. 9, 10,15 in the Farmers’ 
Room in the Court House in North 
Yakima, Wash. We are looking for- 
ward to a good time. We are antici- 
pating a large attendance even if we 
are one month later than usual, owing 
to unavoidable circumstances. 

J. B. RamaceE, Pres. 
= - te _ —_ 

New Jersey Meeting.—A meeting of 
the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Entomology 
Building, Bleeker Place, New Bruns- 
wick, on Feb. 10 and 11, 1916. Mr. Geo. 
Demuth, of the Bureau of Entomology 
at Washington, D. C., will address the 
meeting. Others will discuss various 
phases of the business. Don’t fail to 
hear the man who wrote Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 503. E. G. Carr, Sec.- 7reas. 


<< -———— 


Bees as Pollinators Again.—We can- 
not too much emphasize the utility of 
bees to fruit growers, so our readers 
will be glad of another authority quoted 
on this subject. 

In the “Southern Fruit Grower” for 
November, J. G. Moore, writes of the 
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“desirability of cross-pollination of 
the strawberry,” and among other state- 
ments makes the following, which is 
worthy of repetition: 

“It is commonly believed by growers 
that when perfect varieties are grown, 
it is not necessary toprovide for cross- 


fertilization. This is true, but investi- 
gation has shown that in most cases 
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cross-fertilization gives better results 
than self-fertilization even with perfect 
varieties. For this reason it would 
seem wise even when planting a per- 
fect strawberry to use more than one 
variety. rig 

“What proportion of the pollenizing 
variety should be used? Opinions dif- 
fer as to the prope: answer to this 
question. Doubtless much depends 
upon conditions. If the season is 
favorable for pollination, or if bees are 
kept in the immediate vicinity, a smaller 
proportion of the pollenizer would be 
necessary than if climatic conditions 
at flowering time were unfavorable or 
pollen carriers scarce.” 

Quebec Beekeepers.— The Beekeep- 
ers’ Association of the Province of 
Quebec met Nov. 11-13, 1915, in Mon- 
treal. About 150 members were pres- 
ent as well as a number of ladies and 
Sisters of Charity. The meeting was 
presided by Hon. Dr. Lalonde. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Pilon, a 
Provincial delegate; Hon. J. E. Caron, 
Minister of Agriculture of the Province; 
J. C. Magnan, official agronomist of the 
Province; J. E. Prud’homme; Dr. O. 
A. Comiré, former secretary; Jacques 
Verret, president of the local Quebec 
Beekeepers’ Association; J. I. Beau- 
lieu, Entomologist at the Experiment 
Farm of Ottawa, and A. E. Barbeau, of 
Montreal. 

The Minister of Agriculture an- 
nounced an increase of $100, in the al- 
lowance given by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to the association, and prom- 
ised to authorize the giving of lectures 
by the several bee-inspectors of the 
Province during the winter. 

The President of the Bank of Hoch- 
elaga, E. A. Vaillancourt, offered a 
prize of $10, to the association. 

A large exhibit was made and 25 
premiums amounting to $49.50 were 
distributed to the exhibitors. 

The officers of the previous year 
were re-elected as follows: Emory 
Lalonde, President; A. L. Beaudin, 
vice-president; Oscar Comiré, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The lectures and addresses read at 
the meeting will be published in pamph- 
let form, in the French language, and 
may be secured by addressing the sec- 
retary, Oscar Comiré, Abenakis Springs, 
Quebec. 

———— 


The Noise of Bells.—In the Bohe- 
mian Bee Journal we find very inter- 
esting observations, to help the oft dis- 
cussed question of the effect of noise 
upon bees. Jung-Klaus owns an api- 
ary near a cemetery and achurch. If 
about noon there is a flight of young 
bees, the noonday ringing of the 
church bell diminishes or completely 
stops this joyful manifestation. Ifa 


swarm is beginning to rush out, the 
effect is the same, the bees return and 





remain until the next day. The first 
flight, in early spring, is subject to the 
same result, when the bell tolls for a 
funeral or rings for noon. In another 
magazine, the same notice was given 
of the effect of bell ringing; whena 
comb of bees is examined they sud- 
denly become still as if an electric 
current had struck them. 

These observations explain in a cer- 
tain measure the custom followed, in 
the days of yore, to make noises when 
a swarm issued. They also say that it 
was to announce the fact to the neigh- 
borhood to prevent any one from at- 
tempting to take possession or claim 
the swarm, but the latter explanation 
seems less plausible than the former, 
which is based upon the effect pro- 
duced upon the bees bythe sonorous 
vibrations which shake the air. 

We wonder whether any remarks 
have been made, on our frontiers, upon 
the effect produced by the explosions 
of artillery >—Schumacher in the Bul- 
letin D’Apiculture. 


—— 


Stings Curing Inebriety (?)—It has 
long been known that bee-stings are of 
great value in the treatment of rheu- 
matism. The poison which a bee in- 
jects into your body when it stings 
you not only relieves the rheumatic 
pains and swellings, but makes a per- 
son more or less immune to further 
trouble from the disease. 

This result is due,it is believed, to 
the formic acid which is found in large 
quantities in the bee’s venom. Formic 
acid, as has been shown by experiments 
with hundreds of cases, is the best of 








antidotes for the poisons in the system 
which stiffen the joints and muscles 
with rheumatism. 

Now it has been discovered that bee- 
stings are as effective a cure for in- 
ebriety as for rheumatism. This impor- 
tant discovery was made quite by acci- 
dent in a London hospital. 

Five men were being treated for 
chronic rheumatism. Four of them 
had been hard drinkers for years, and 
one of them was a confirmed drunkard. 

Bee-stings were applied to them, and 
the rheumatic condition promptly sub- 
sided. When they were finally dis- 
charged they found that the treatment 
had done more than cure rheumatism— 
it had destroyed their taste for alcohol. 
Even the sight of a drink nauseated 
them, and since leaving the hospital 
several months ago, not one has 
touched liquor. 

The hospital physicians, who were as 
greatly astonished at this unexpected 
result as their patients, have set on 
foot a widespread investigation into the 
effects of bee-stings on drunkards, to 
see whether they are an infallible cure 
for inebriety. 

Facts already brought to light show 
that an intoxicated person is quickly 
sobered by a bee’s sting, and that 
drinking men who take up work among 
bees, where they are frequently stung, 
soon lose their old craving for alcohol. 
—“ Freeman’s Journal.” 

—Australasian Beekeeper. 


— 


How does the bee dispose of her 
honey? She cells it.—Aritish Bee Jour- 
nal, 








BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Honey as Food 


A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten about the value of honey as food, 
but the probability is that very few rate 
it at its true value either among bee- 
keepers or physicians. Dr. Ehrhardt, 
a physician in Germany, has written a 
pamphlet on the subject, from which 
quotations are given in the German 
bee journal, “Die Bienenpflege.” Al- 
though nothing original may be given, 
the importance of the subject warrants 
an extract here. 


Dr. Ehrhardt says: “Honey, as is 
well known, contains 79 percent of su- 
gar,42 percent being grape sugar, 35 
percent fruit sugar, and only 2 percent 
cane suear. That is very little cane 
sugar. For it is only the grape and 
fruit sugar that, without any change, 
can be received directly into the blood 
from the stomach and intestines. So 
they spare to our bodies the work, while 
cane sugar, the kind of sugar in com- 
mon use, before it can be taken into 
the blood, must first be inverted, 
changed. All our food-stuffs must un- 
dergo various and numerous chemical 
changes in the digestive organs; grape 





and fruit sugar alone undergo no such 
changes. 

“When this sugar is taken into the 
blood, it either goes into immediate 
use or itis laid up for future use, as 
glycogen, in the muscles and liver. 
Glycogen is in reality sugar, from 
which the water has been separated. 
The sugar now serves in our bodies as 
the source of power; the muscles are 
fed upon it; they consume it when 
they perform labor. So we work in 
reality with sugar. If we become tired, 
sugar immediately gives us fresh 
strength. This has been proven hun- 
dreds of times through trials with 
soldiers and sportsmen. Soldiers again 
became immediately fit for service or 
the$march after partaking of sugar. 

“Tf honey deserves the preference 
over ordinary sugar on account of its 
high content of grape and fruit sugar, 
still more does it deserve the prefer- 
ence on another account. Honey con- 
tains not only sugar, but in addition 
important salts of lime, compounds of 
iron, various other ash constituents, 
and formic acid. Precisely for the 
growing organism, for the child, are 
the salts of lime and the compounds of 
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iron of the greatest importance. On 
the same ground are ripe fruits so val- 
uable for nourishment; for the afore- 
mentioned materials are unqualifiedly 
requisite for the upbuilding of the tis- 
sues; lacking them there arises sick- 
ness, anemia, etc.” 

If all the people believed this and 
acted upon it, where could enough 
honey be obtained to supply the de- 
mand? But how many know it? How 
many even among beekeepers? How 
many women beekeepers and beekeep- 
ers’ wives really believe that honey is 
much more wholesome as an article 
of diet than sugar ? How many women 
use honey instead of sugar in cookery ? 
How many women beekeepers insist 
that honey shall be used in hot drinks 
in place of sugar? How many chil- 
dren in beekeepers’ homes are brought 
up on a diet of bread and milk with 
honey ? 

It is not by any means claimed that a 
moderate amount of sugar is injurious, 
but that beyond a certain amount the 
preparation of sugar for proper assimi- 
lation throws too heavy a burden upon 
the digestive organs. The average 
consumption annually in this country 
is more than 80 pounds for every man, 
woman and child. Physicians are gen- 
erally agreed that that is too high an 
average. If the average is too high, 
what must be said of those who eat 
much more than the average? But 
while the Doctor warns against the evil 
of too much sugar eating, he does not 
sufficiently emphasize the fact such evil 
may be overcome without any self- 
denial, simply by taking the sugar in a 
form ready for immediate assimilation 
as found in ripe fruits and honey. 

A bee journal is not the best place in 
the world to preach to the general pub- 
lic the gospel of health, but it is a good 
place to ask what beekeepers them- 
selves are doing. Sister beekeeper, how 
about your home ? 


<> 


Transferring Bees 


1. I caught a fine swarm last May ina 
half barrel with two cross sections, but 
as [had never had bees before I did 
not ‘know how to remove themto a 
hive, nor how to get out the honey. 
Please tell me through the Bee Journal 
how to move them to a hive and when. 

2. Will they winter without protec- 
tion in Mississippi ? 

3. At what time of the year is the 
honey removed ? 

. How many hives and supers need 
I buy in the spring to be prepared for 
swarms? 
[Mrs.] Jerome S. WiTHROW. 
Grenada, Miss. 





1. You can transfer into a proper 
hive in fruit bloom, but nowadays it is 
considered better to leave the bees in 
the old hive until they swarm. Then 
hive the swarm in the new hive, setting 
it on the old stand, with the old hive 
close beside it. A week later move the 
old hive to a new stand perhaps 10 feet 
away. Then two weeks later still, or 
three weeks after hiving the swarm, 
drum the bees out of the old hive, leav- 
ing them on the same stand in a new 
hive. If you wish, you can cut some of 
the best worker-comb out of the old 
hive and fasten it in the frames of the 
new hive. Possibly you may find some 


of the comb containing honey fit for 
table use. The balance of the combs 
you can melt up for wax. 

2. As far south as latitude 34 degrees 
the winters are quite warm, and your 
bees will probably need no protection; 
but it will be no harm to pile against 
the hives something to break the force 
of the chief winds, and also to keep 
them a little warm on top. 

3. Youcan take the honey any time 
you find it sealed in the surplus apart- 
ments, removing all when the honey 
flow is over. 

4. If you proceed as directed you 
will need two new hives. The fact that 
the swarm last summer was very strong 
will probably make no difference now. 
Like enough provision for 100 pounds 
of honey in supers will be enough. 

Be sure to let us know how you get 
along, anddon’t be afraid to ask too 
many questions. 


Double-Walled Hives 


I have just been reading of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s success in producing honey in 
sections, and I am wondering if you 
have any printed matter onthe subject 
which I could buy. Would you tell me 
if bees can be wintered successfully in 
double-walled hives without further 
protection? I am located 20 miles north 
of Detroit. 

I have 14colonies in the Root double- 


walled hive. 


hive, Should I give them more 
protection !: 


MICHIGAN. 


Dr. Miller has written a book of 320 
pages, called “ Fifty Years Among the 
Bees,” which gives in full detail just 
how he manages his bees throughout 
the year, and especially his manage- 
ment for securing crops of section 
honey. It can be obtained for one dol- 
lar from the American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, III. 

Double-walled hives are supposed to 
need no additional protection for win- 
tering, and yet in some places they may 
be the better for it. There is no small 
difference between a hive surrounded 
on all sides by trees and buildings and 
one fully exposed to the continuous 
sweep of the winds. In the latter case 
additional protection would help, if it 
should be nothing more than corn- 
stalks piled about the hive. 

There may also be some question 
whether it might not bea gain for you 
to adopt cellar wintering. You area 
little farther north than 42 degrees, 
and most beekeepers so far north as 
that find it better to winter their bees 
in cellars. Still there are those even 
farther north who winter outdoors 
successfully. If you have wintered so 
far successfully outdoors, it is a good 
plan to let well enough alone; but if 
your wintering has not been satisfac- 
tory, it might be well worth while to 
try at least part of your bees in cellar. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Ree Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL~. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


What are Brood-Combs Worth? 


What do you estimate the value of a Hoff- 
man brood-comb after the foundation is 
drawn out? For example, if I purchased 1co 
Hoffman frames at $3.25, used light brood 
foundation in full sheets wired in with four 
wires. The foundation costs me s58centsa 
pound. The frames were given to the bees 
and were drawn out. After I extracted the 
honey fromthem,they were totally destroyed 
by fire. How much was my loss per frame? 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER —My guess would be about 25 
cents each, which guess is subject to re- 
vision by Editor Dadant. 

[Would say 20 cents each.—C. P, DADANT.] 


Beekeeping Secrets 


Isend you an old American Bee Journal, 
dated March 1, 1906, in which, on page 185, a 
Mr. C. Davenport speaks of a great secret 
method of entirely preventing swarming, in 
avery easy way. Lid he ever let out that 
great secret? Perhaps if he had put his 
scheme in book form, he might today be eat- 
ing peaches and cream every day. I have 
heard nothing about it since. I would like 
to hear whether the secret ever leaked out. 

INDIANA. 

ANSWERsS.—C. Davenport was the zom de 
plume of C. Davenport Monett, of Chatfield, 
Minn. So far as I know henever gave his 
secret to the public, but I have an impres- 
sion that enough was learned about it to 
make it doubtful that there was anything 
very new or valuable about it. He died in 
1908, being burnt up in his own house, where 


he lived alone, 


(Mr. Davenport was a popular bee writer 
whoall at once announced in the American 
Bee Journal that he had made so great a dis- 
covery about the prevention of swarming 
that he did not deem it advisable to publish 
it. It was rumored that this wonderful dis- 
covery consisted in destroying the brood, 
after the colony became populous. It would 
indeed prevent swarming, but where is the 
beekeeper who would use such a method ?— 
C, P. DADANT.] 


Queen Leaving Hive in December 


l have agood colony of bees. On Dec 18 
the queen came from the hive. I found her 
about 14 inches from the entrance, almost 
chilled and unable to move, but not dead. I 
am afraid to put her back in the hive as she 
could not get to the cluster. What would 
you do in this case? OKLAHOMA. 

ANSWER.—I'd feed her and give her a good 
warming up, pound on the hive so as to stir 
up the bees, run herin at the entrance and 
let her take her chances. Pretty certainly 
there’s something wrong with the queen 
that would leave the hive Dec. 18—possibly 
a played-out queen with a younger queen in 
the hive—and nothing you can do will save 
her anyhow. 


Size of Entrance for Winter 


What size of entrance would you recom- 
mend in 8-frame hives for outdoor wintering 


in this section ? IOWA. 
ANSWER.—An entrance equivalent to 
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square inches will not be far out of the way. 
That would mean an entrance 2 inches wide 
if an inch deep; 4 inches wide if %-inch 
deep; sinches wide if 3s deep; and so on. 
A very strong colony might have the en- 
trance a little larger, and a weak one 
smaller. 


Basswoods—Is Sumac Honey Poisonous ? 


1.Do you think that basswoods would 
grow in a soil that is very gravelly ? 

2. Can they be grownin a forest? 

3. Is the wood good for fuel? 

4. How long does it take to mature ? 

5. ls there a variety of sumac that pro- 
duces poison honey? | 

6. Do you think that it would pay to have 
outapiaries of from 10 to 15 colonies ? : 

7. What plant produces the most honey in 
your locality ? SUBSCRIBER 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it will grow in any soil 
where almost any other tree will grow, all 
though there is such a thing as having too 
much gravel. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes, but rather soft,so that it isnota 
very lasting fuel, 

4. I don’t know just when you wouldcalla 
basswood tree mature. It keeps on growin® 
and increasing in size for 50 years or more. 
Perhaps you mean when is it large enough 
to begin yielding nectar. I'm not sure about 
that; perhaps when about 10 years old. 

s. Ithink not. That impression may have 
arisen from the fact that one of the sumacs 
poisons the skin of some people if it is han- 
dled so that the juice of it gets upon the 
skin. Itis Rhus metopium, coral sumac, poison 
ivy. But the honey from its flowers is ex. 
cellent, and has nothing poisonous about it. 

6. It might in some cases. 

7. White clover. 


Beehives Sweating in Winter 


I have three colonies of bees, and have 
them in a good work box. They seem to 
sweat. Water runs out of the gum and I 
don't see any cause forit. If you can tell 
me anything that will stop the water from 
gathering on the gum I would be pleased. 

IOWA. 

ANSWER.—It’s what you might call the 
breath of the bees. They exhale vapor, and 
then it settles as water on the sides of the 
hive and runs out at the entrance. No harm 
is likely to come from it unless it be that it 
settles at the top of the hive and drops 
down on the bees. That is not likely to 
happen if there’s good packing on top. 


Sour Honey—Wintering Bees 


1 Isold honey to aneighborin July. He 
put itina drycellar. Ivisited him Dec. 26, 
and there are several pounds of it sour, not 
fit to use. Can it be used for vinegar or any- 
thing? What do you think caused it to 
sour? I have sold to at least so different 
ones, and have had nothing but praise from 
allthe rest. At the time [sold this honey, 
we had lots of rain and the early apples 
bursted on the trees and the bees worked 
onthem. Could that be the cause? 

2, [have packed my bees in sheds, three 
in each shed, open in front from the super 
down, and have put 8 inches of straw all 
around and on top except in front. | have 
some very strong colonies with scant sup- 
plies, [think on account of the late warm 
fall and brood-rearing. They have left from 
6 to 10 poundsof honey in the supers witha 
cloth oyer the supers. Do you think they 
will winter all right ? 

3 I have bees in several old box-hives I 
want to transfer next spring into new hives. 
Could [kill the old queen and introduce an 
Italian without any danger of the bees kill- 
ing her? IOWA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. Honey is deliquescent; that 
is, it attracts moisture from the atmosphere 
when keptina damp place. In your State 
cellars are likely to be damp, and you can 
hardly do worse than to put honey in them’ 
That was probably the whole reason for 


the souring of the honey. Put dry saltina 
cellar, or in any other place, andif it gets 
damp you may count that honey will not 
keep well there. 

2. They may winter all right, but there is 
some danger that if there should be con- 
tinued cold for a long time, they might 
starve without being able to reach the honey 
inthe supers. The probability, howeyer. is 
that you left the honey in the supers from 
early fall, and that the bees did their part in 
carrying it down before severe cold. 

3. Yes, you can introduce a queen at that 
time, but you will have to use the same pre- 
cautions as at any othertime. See instruc- 
tion for introducing in your bee-book. 


Oilcloths and Straw Mats—Sugar Syrup, Etc. 


1. Mr. Langstroth recommends using a 
straw mat directly over the brood-frames, 
and Dr. Miller recommends the use of the 
enamel cloth. In either case what becomes 
of the ““bee-space over the brood-frames” 
claimed to besoimportant by most bee-men? 

2. In feeding sugar syrup in warm weather 
I find that there is a sour odor to the syrup 
after aday ortwo. Is this harmful? What 
causes it? 

3. Which is the better, guess at the quan- 
tity of stores in the hive in spring or remove 
the winter packing to be certain, and there- 
by chill the young brood? It would bea big 
job to remove and replace the winter cov- 
erings. 

4. How do you put comb foundation in sec- 
tions and extracting frames without the use 
of hot wax? This does not refer to brood 
foundation fastening in the grooves with 
thin strips of wood. NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. Years ago I used enameled 
cloth, but fora good many yearsI have not 
used or recommended anything between 
top-bars and hive-cover. When anything in 


the way of cloth or quilt is used, then in 
winter something must be laid on the top 


bars to preservea passage for the bees to 
passfover the tops from one comb to another. 
In warm weather there is no need of it. 

2. Idon’t know what the sour smell should 
come from unless it be from actual souring 
ofthe syrup. That should hardly occur in 
a day or two unless the syrup be very thin. 
A little sourness will do no harm in hot 
weather, but lots of harm if it continues in 
winter. 

3. Guess how much is needed, and then 
feed twice that much. Better still, be sure 
in the fali that they have enough to last until 
time for unpacking. 

4. Can't. At least the foundation must be 
so warm and soft that you can fasten it to 
the wood by pressure, as with a Parker ma- 
chine or putty-knife. Probably most use 
the hot-plate fasteners, which melts the 
edges of the foundation although some pour 
hot wax along the joint. 


Bees Clustering in Second Story—Deserting the 
Queen 


I winter my bees in two-story hives, andI 
notice that about half a dozen of them have 
clustered in the upper story. There is 
plenty of honey below, but it seems to be 
just a very little moldy, The honey above 
does not show any mold, 

Four of those that went above had on 
queen-excluders, and at least three of them 
have lost their queens. I| have heard it said 
that bees would not desert their queen, but 
they did. Why did the bees goabove? Do 
they often desert their queen? How early 
next spring can I rear queens ? 

WESTFIELD. 

ANSWER.—I don't know why the bees 
should go through an excluder into the 
upper story, leaving the queen with plenty 
of honey in the lower story, unless there was 
something seriously objectionable in the 
honey in the lower story, and I have doubts 
whether the honey was bad enough for that. 


Possibly if I could examine the hives I might 


tell something about it, but I don’t believe 
could. 

Under ordinary circumstances bees wil 
stay by their queen, but in some cases the: 
may desert her. Once I put a queen in ; 
lower story and putall the brood inanup 
per story, an excluder between. It was 
early inthe season and the weather turned 
quite cold. There was no brood in the 
lower story with the queen, and the cold 
weather made the bees go up into the story 
with the brood, leaving the queen to perish 
below. 

Generally in your locality you will not be 
able to rear good queens untilclover blooms, 
although sometimes you may succeed in 
dandelion or fruit bloom. 


Retaining Aroma of Honey 

1. In going over the colonies of an apiary 
during the different seasons (spring, honey 
flow and fall), methods of going through a 
colony to determine its condition, to perfect 
it, and to record same are used. What is 
your method, or any good method or system 
of recording, during each season, whereby 
my assistant or myself can know the exact 
condition of each colony, record same and 
refer toit. A summary of your system of 
each season’s management of both comb and 
extracted honey 

How do you build up weak colonies in the 
spring? i 

2. How may I retainthe aroma of extracted 
honey? MINNESOTA. 

ANSWERS.—1. To answer fully these ques- 
tions would be going beyond the bounds of 
this department, occupying many pages. 
But you will find it all fully given in my 
book “‘ Fifty Years Among the Bees.” 

2. The chief thing is to have the honey 
well ripened and sealed by the bees before 
extracting, and then to close it up as soon 
as possible so that none of the aroma will be 
dissipated. You see it isn’t doing anything 
to retainthe aroma so muchasit is doing 
nothing to lose it. One of the quickest 
ways to lose the aroma is to heat it. 


The “Trick” in Comb-Honey Production 


In Gleanings In Bee Culture, last issue, 
your praises were sung as a comb-honey 
producer, and I wonder whether you could 
do anything advisatory to put me also in 
line for such praiseworthiness. I use 4x5x13 
sections and could not very well change. 
I feel greatly annoyed at the great number 
of light sections. Of 1150 for which I got full 
pay, [doubt that 150 would have ‘ved up to 
“fancy,” andif I depended upon anything 
but the home market I would have to “shut 
up” shop. ; : ; 

From my own point of view exclusively, 
I do not see how comb honey ever could pay 
under the established classification rules, 
as only ro percent would be welcome to New 
Yorkers and commission men. I suspect 
that the princes of comb-honey production 
have a trick up their sleeves that they won't 
give away PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—I've pondered no little upon 
your letter, and the more I ponder the more 
I don’t seem to get anywhere. Is there by 
any possibility some trick of the trade that 
I haven't fully divulged? I’ve written a 
whole book, “ Fifty Years Among the Bees,” 
a book that I think you have, trying to tell 
just what I do throughout the year, and es- 
pecially with minuteness whatIdo to get 
crops of first-class section honey; in this 
department of question and answer, I've 
turned my heart inside out for all and sun 
dry, keeping back nothing; and now you 
come asking, ‘“ What's the trick?” I don't 
know. I wish I did. 

You mention that you use sections 4xs5x13. 
I really don't know whether that should 
make any difference. But after trying a 
number of different kinds of sections, I 
don’t think anything is better than the one 
most beekeepers have settled down upon, 
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the two bee-way 44x1%. 

If I were to make a guess upon any one 
thingin which beekeepers are likely to be 
at faultin getting sections well finished, it 
would be in not having colonies strong 
enough. The two watchwords I would be- 
queath to young beekeepers are; first, 
“ Breed from the best;’’ second, ‘‘ Make and 
keeb colonies strong.” 


Wintering—Queenlessness—Swarming, Etc. 


1. Is it wise to winter bees in a single 
board shed and double board hive packed 
in dry leaves three inches all around, but 
nothing in front only cloth to keep the bees 
from the light, } . 

2. Is Nov. 15 the right time to pack bees? 
Then put them out when the first pussy- 
willow bloom ? 

3. Should I take the old honey out of the 
hive when the trees are full in blossom ? An 
old beekeeper told me that it gets like sugar 
and the bees don't eat it, and those frames 
are of no usein the hive, when the honey is 
like sugar. ‘ 

4, Is there any way of getting a bunch of 
bees out of a hollow tree 20 feet high ? 

5. Can you put a brood-frame with a queen- 
cell from a different colony into a queenless 
colony ? 

6. Isn't it good to use old combs for feed- 
ing, and how long should I feed the bees in 
the spring? 

7. Which is the best honey extractor to 
use for 20 to 30 colonies ? sad Pt 

8. Should I make my single hive into dou- 
ble-walled, and are hemlock or basswood 
boards satisfactory onthe outside? . 

9. Should I cover the hives in spring so 
that the bees cannot go out when it is cold 
and windy? 

10. Can you tell me if bees do well bya 
river? Some say too many get drowned. _ 

11. How long can you keep brood-combs in 
the hive before putting in new foundation? 

12, How many times should a colony 
swarm so they can gather lots of honey be- 
sides? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERS.—1. They may winter well, but 
it may not be best to keep the entrance 
darkened if there comes a good day for the 
bees to fly ? 

2. Packing in November is all right, but it 
may not be best to unpack when willows 
bloom if much cold weather comes after- 
ward. 

3. Generally the honey will keep all right, 
and the less you meddle the better. Even if 
some of the honey is candied it will dono 
great harm; the worst being that some of it 
will be wasted. Atany rate, in more than 
so years I’ve never had to take out any of 
the old honey in spring. 

4. No way so easy as to chop down the 
tree. 

5. Sure; they'll accept a queen-cell from 
another colony just the same as if it was 
their own, 

6. Yes; feed as long as needed; although 
it is perhaps better to feed all at once as 
much as the bees will use until the new 
crop comes. 

7. A two-frame extractor will do if you 
never expect to increase. 

8. Some like hives with double walls, but 
most prefer them single. Better use some 
other wood not so much given to warping 
and splitting. 

9. When the first warm day comes in 
spring. it is better the bees should have a 
cleansing flight. After that, if it continues 
cold, it is just as well they should becon- 
fined to their hives, even if it should not 
come warm again for three or four weeks. 

1o. There is not very much danger. Just 
as many may be drowned in some wet place 
miles away from a river. 

11. Opinions differ. Some think combs 
should be allowed to become more than 
three or four years old; some think they 
never get to be too old. I have never re- 
newed a comb, no matter how old, so long as 





it was straight worker-comb in good condi- 
tion. 

12. That depends. If you are anxious for 
increase it may swarm three or four times. 
If you want best success and some honey, 
once swarming is enough. After a few years 
you will probably prefer to have no swarms 
—if you can help it. 





Deaths of Herman F. Moore and R. A. 
Elliston 

We are sorry to report two deaths 
among the noted beekeepers of Illinois. 

Herman F. Moore died in an Evans- 
ton hospital of cancer of the stomach, 
Dec. 21, 1915. Mr. Moore, although a 
beekeeper ona small scale, was well 
known to the fraternity in Illinois, 
since he was for a number of years the 
efficient and active secretary of the 
Chicago-Northwestern Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. He did much to popularize 
the use of honey in Chicago, and had 
among his customers some of the 
wealthiest residents of that metropolis. 
He was in the employ of Mr. Geo. W. 
York, in the handling of bee supplies 
at one time, and was esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

Robert A. Elliston was born in Ken- 
tucky July 2, 1849, died Dec. 29, 1915. 
He was an extensive beekeeper and a 
great sportsman. He killed his first 
deer in Indiana when a boy. Later, he 
killed as many as 85 deer in a single 
season. At Bureau, IIl., where he died, 
he was engaged in the manufacture of 
decoys. He was a very successful bee- 
keeper and kept as many as§245 colonies 
and produced up to 12 tons of honey a 
year. Mr. Elliston’s death was very 
sudden, was very sudden, was caused 
by a rupture of the left coronary artery 
of the heart. 
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Stickers everywhere. 1000 postpaid for 35c 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 





TELL several thousand people what you 
have for sale with afew words in this de- 
partment. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. .H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St.. New York City. 





NORTHERN BRED ITALIANS, “ Nutmeg” 
strain. Circular. . W. Yates, 
<3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00. 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 








PHELPs’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers 





QUEENS FROM THE PENN Co. See our large 
ad. elsewhere in this Journal. 





_ WILL TRADE fine, young Italian queens for 
first-class brood-combs, wired, in Hoffman 
frames. C. S. Engle, Beeville, Texas. 





ITALIAN QUEENS that produce hustlers. 
Nuclei and pound packages. 
A. E. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 


For SALE—100 colonies of bees in 8-frame 
Langstroth hives. Located at Dancy, Ala. 
_Chas. C. Schneider, 
2305 Gratiot Ave.,-Detroit, Mich. 





BErE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





FoR SALE—Bright Italian queens at 7s cts. 
each; $7.50 per dozen or $60 per 100. Ready 
April 1s. Safe arrival and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. . W. Talley, 

Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





PLACE your order early to insure prompt 
service. Tested, $1.25; untested. $1.00. Ital 
ians and Goldens. John W. Pharr, 

Berclair, Tex. 





THOSE WISHING to buy queens next sea 
son will find it to their advantage to write 
me for price list or watch ad in this paper. 

I. N. Bankston, Box 135, Buffalo, Tex. 





For SALE—Bright Italian queens this sea- 
son, 75c each; $800 per dozen. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

T. J. Talley, Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 





My BriGHT Italian queens will be ready 
to ship after April 1st at 60c each. Send for 
price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





For SALE—Three-banded Italian queens. 
Nuclei a specialty. My stock will please 
you, as it has others. Let me book your or 
der for spring delivery. Write for circular 
and price list. J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





UNTESTED QUEENS of my business bees, 
$1.00 each—great honey getters, gentle. 
Ready March ist. Disease unknown here. 
Write me and I willtell you howto make 
money buying my queens. Fully guaranteed 

M. F. Perry, Bradentown, Fla. 





For SALE—Three-banded Italian queens. 
Nuclei a specialty. Bees by the pound. My 
stock will please you as it has others. Let 
me book your order for spring delivery. 
Write for circular and price list. 

J. L. Leath, Corinth, Mass. 





For SALE-—Italian bees and queens from 
a one-frame nucleus to a carload. Sprin 
of 1916 is a good time to pick up a carload 
here. Nodisease known. References; R. F. 
Holtermann or any bank in Liberty. 

J, F. Diemer, Liberty. Mo. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
poner getting ualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





QUEENS, improved three - band Italians 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00 each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





AN established strain of honey gathering 
golden stock. Honey is what you want with- 
out much swarming. Book your orders early 
tosave delay. One untested queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. Write us what you 
want. T. S. Hall, Talking Rock, Ga. 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April rst. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, osc each;6 to 12 or more, 
goc each. Untested, 7sc each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 6sc. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 
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QUEENs from my honey-gathering stock 
3 and 5 band Italians. Bred in separate 
yards. Queens the rest of the season—one, 
75C: Six, $4.00; 12, $7 00; 25, $13, Safe arrival 


and satisfaction guarannteed 
D. E. Brothers, Attalla, Ala. 





PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00; Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10. C. W. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Goop ITALIAN QUEENS, prompt service, 
by a new_advertiser, but an old queen 
breeder. Queens mailed to purchaser ina 
new style introducing cage that is safe, sim- 
ple and sure. Write for price list on queens 
nucleior full colonies. Queens and nuclei 
ready June1. J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 





QUEENS — EARLY QUEENS, GOLDEN OR 
LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS, one select un- 
tested, $1.00; 6, $4 25; 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25. 
Best breeder, $5.00. EARLY SWARMS of YOUNG 
BEEs in light screen cagea specialty. One 1- 
lb. package, $125; one 2-lb., $2.25, queen ex- 
tra. Forten or more write for price; also 
nuclei and full colonies. Orders booked 
now for bees and queens, both ready for de- 
livery March 15 and after. Safe arrival, 
prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Circular free. J. E. Wing, 

155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





LARGEST APIARIES in the southwest for 
sale in lots to suit purchaser up to 1300 colo- 
nies. Nine good locations. Up-to-date equip- 
ment. Located in heart of large alfalfa 
region of southern New Mexico. Assured of 
perpetual water supply climate. Bees win- 
ter well out-of-doors. No spring dwindling. 
Three miles from State Agricultural Col- 
lege and town of sooo. Owners have other 
interests and can’t devote time to bees, so 
will sacrifice them for quick sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. q : 

Metcalf & Parks, Mesilla, New Mexico. 





BEES AND QUEENS — Doolittle’s Italian 
stock speaks for itself. They are gentle, re- 
sist disease, and are fine honey gatherers. 
We breed this stock only. Untested queens 
75c each; $8.00 per dozen; $60 per hundred. 
Tested queens, $1.25 each; $12 per dozen; 
$85 per hundred. Three frame nuclei, $2.25 
each; $200 per hundred. Bees %-lb. pkgs.. 
7sc each; $60 per hundred; 1 lb. pkgs., $1 00 
each, $85 per hundred, Add price of queens 
to above pkgs. Complete catalog free on 
application. Spencer Apiaries Co., 

Nordhoff, Calif. 
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FoR SALE—Finest white clover extracted 
honey in 60-pound cans. ; 
Henry Hettel, Marine, Ill. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Ar2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 





For SALE—3 bbls. of No. 1 white clover 
honey. Barrelsthoroughly paraffined. 7 cts. 
f. o. b. cars. H. L. Rouse, 

New Hampton, Iowa. 





FoR San ligmt extracted honey, clover 
and basswood blend, in any style packages. 
Write for prices. Sample, 10 cents, which 
may apply on order. M. C. Silsbee. 

R. F. D. 3. Cohocton, N. Y. 





For SALE—Extra good light amber mes- 
quite andalfaifa honey. Two 60-pound cans 
to case, 5c a pound; 5 and io pound friction- 
top pails, 8c per pound per hundred weight. 
Cash with order on board of cars here. 

B. A. Hadsell, Buckeye, Ariz, 





For SALE—Car honey, half extra fine 
comb, half extracted, alfalfa, or car extract- 
ed. Small lots at $8.00 per case of twos gal. 
cans; case of six. 10 lb. pails. $5.00; 12, 5 Ib. 
Pails, $5.40. f. o, b. here. 

E. F. Atwater Co., Meridian, Idaho. 





For SALE—Amber extracted honey well 
ripened, 6c per pound. For baking or bee 
food we can furnish HONEY-DEW HONEY at 
sc by case or 4%c in ten case lots, and 4c per 
pound in lots of 25 cases, all above is two 60- 
pound cans to case. . G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE—10,000 pounds amber honey in 
60-lb. cans or friction-top pails. Best qual- 
ity; prices right; sample. 

E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind, 





For SALE — Water-white alfalfa, white 
clover, amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey 
in 60-lb. cans or smaller packages. Amber 
fall honey is of our own extracting, and can 
also be furnished in barrels. Write for 
sample of -kind desired and state quantity 
you can use. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 








HONEY LABELS 


HoNEY LABELS—Liberty Labels will tempt 
the buyer to purchase your honey, Neat, 
attractive labels at right prices. Samples 
free. Liberty Pub. Co, | 
Sta. D, Box 4H, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED (by young man) a position for 1916 
inan apiary. Have five years’ experience 
with a small apiary. Completed a course in 
apiculture. Age 19 years. 

has. B. Saunders, Merom, Ind. 





WANTED—A position in a large apiary run 
for comb or extracted honey, or as an assis- 
tant in queen-rearing apiary. Best of refer- 
ences of long experience in bee culture. 
Ready at any time—a call may come. 

Gen. Del. S. B. Barden, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—A young man to work on fruit 
farm andin apiaries all of 1916, Must have 
a clean mora! character, use no liquor or 
tobacco, and be an industrious intelligent 
worker, able to do well what he undertakes. 
Board and washing and good wages will be 
paid to the man who can fill the bill, anda 
chance to learn the business from one who 
has had 4o years’ experience, and has made 
good. Emil J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Ill. 








FOR SALE 





CALIFORNIA farms for sale. Terms. write 
E. R. Waite, Shawnee, Okla. 





_ For SALE—12 inch Root foundation mill in 
first-class order. Exchange for wax, honey 
or $12. J. I.Stringham, ros Park Place, N. Y. 





For SALE — Friction-top pails, 5-lb. size, 
er 100, $4.50; 500, $21.25; 1o-lb. size per too, 
6.25; 500, $30. Low prices on other sizes in 
bulk. Also furnished in re-shipping cases. 
Shipped from Chicago. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FoR SALE—A bargain in bees, my apiary. 
consisting of over 200 colonies of bees, nec- 
essary fixtures, supplies, etc. Purchaser, if 
so desire, can find good location for bees 
here. Willseli very cheap. For further in- 
formation. write or see 

Ivory A. Shane, Sabinal, Uvalde Co., Tex. 





FoR SALE—173 acres in Musselshell Co., 
Mont., 80 acres river bottom, house, barn, ice 
house, hen house, honey house, garage, hog 
house, and tool house. All new frame build- 
ings, fenced, 50 acres in alfalfa. $5000, $4000 
cash, balance on time. Apiary of 50 colonies, 
and all equipment for conducting an up-to- 
date apiary. Will sell apiary at your own 
price,if taken with farm. One mile from 
town and R.R. depot. Address, 

Meadow Glen Apiary,Carpenter Creek, Mont 
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SUPPLIES. 
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For SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full lineof supplies including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 

A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside. Wash. 








ComB FoUNDATION—You can have your 
beeswax made into best quality foundation. 
Also the wax from old combs or “ slumgum.” 
We get it allout. On shares or very cheap 
for cash; new factory; old liberal terms; 
cheapest and handiest transportation for all 
northern beekeepers. You always get your 
ownwax back. du; Angus, 

434 Fulton St,, Grand Haven, Mich. 





Do You want the best foundation fast 
ener? Then buy “The Pangburn,”’ mfg. by 
W.S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 





Goop second hand 60-pound cans, 25c¢ per 
case of two cans f.o b. Cincinnati; terms 
cash. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O 





BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES sold at a reduction 
New prices now ready, Send for list free. 
W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 





FIVE 8-fr. hives, $5.85; 10-fr., $6.50. Hoff- 
man frames, $2.75 per 100. A full line at 
$1.25; one 2-lb., $2 25, queen extra. For ten or 
more, write for price. Also nuclei and full 
wholesale prices, shipped direct from fac- 
tory in Iowa. Make out list of what you 
need and let us quote you special prices. 

The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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Hounps—Bear, wolf, deer, cat, fox, rabbit 
and bloodhounds. 50 page illustrated catalog 
5c stamp. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington,Ky. 








A LITTLE ad in our classified columns 
will sell that perfectly good equipment that 
you no longer need. Only 15 cents per line 
each insertion. 





Ir You desire to exchange your surplus, 
strong, healthy, striped, mixed, black or yel- 
low bellied colonies for a few greenback 
dollars within 600 miles South or West, 
state hives, condition and price. 

W.A. Small, Waltham. Mass. 





For SALE—Use cuts in advertising your 
queens, honey or bees. We are prepared 
to furnish cuts for use in beekeepers’ adver 
tising at low rates. Let us quote prices on 
what you need. American Bee Journal, 

Hamilton, Ill. 





FREE FOR Stx MONTHS—My SPECIAL offer 
to introduce my magazine, “INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT.”’ It is worth $10 a copy to any one 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the REAL earning 
power of money, and shows how any one, 
no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only progres- 
sive financial journal published. It shows 
how $100 grows to $2200. Wrice Now and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 546- 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


POULTRY 











Ir You breed fancy poultry, offer your 
surplus stock or eggs for sale in our classi- 
fied columns. 





3470 CoCKERELS.— Forty-one varieties of 
chickens, geese and ducks. Address, 
Aye Bros., Box 1, Blair, Neb. 





POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up 
to date, tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry. for pleas- 
ure or profit; four months for 10 cents. 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 230, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WE ARE READY 


To figure on your wants. Send usa list of 
goods and we shall be pleased to quote you 
the very lowest price for the best goods. 
Established 1809. Our catalog may interest 
you. 


H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, III 
BEE SUPPLIES 


of all kinds; low prices. Discount for early 
orders. Catalog free. 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri 
WESTERN BEE-KEEPER 


get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition, Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 
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Sweet Clover Seed 


QUICK GERMINATION 


Get our “Scarified,” sweet clover seed which will germinate from 85 to 95 percent the 
rst year andthus insure you a good stand right from thestart. By sowing our seed you 
ill save money, as it only takes about half as much scarified to sow an acre as ordinary 


ulled seed. 


PRICES 


5 bu. | to bu.| Lbs. 














1 lb. | 10 lbs.) 30 lbs.j\100 lbs.|Per bu.) lots lots per 
60 Ibs.|per bu.|per bu.) acre 

Inhulled White Sweet Clover rt a om 
2ecleaned 25c | $200 | $5.10 | $16.00 $4.80 $4.50 (25 to 30 
dulled White Sweet Clover | | 
recleaned and scarified 30c | 2.75 6.75 22.50 | $13.50 | 13.0¢ | 12.50 | 6to10 
Hulled Yellow Sweet Clover, | 
recleaned and scarfied “ Melilo-| 25¢ | 1.80 5.10 | 17.00 | 10.20 9.50 9.00 | 8tox12 


tus Officinalis ” 


When seed is wanted by parcel post, be sure to include postage. Bags will be inclu. 


ded in the weight in parcel post shipments. 
PLEASE NOT 


E—All of our seed is thoroughly cleaned. The scarifying process us- 
ially breaks some of the seeds and we remove all broken seeds. This is an important 


saving to you. Samples on application. 
YELLO ce) 


W SWEET CLOVER—Many people fail to recognize the value of the biennial 
yellow sweet clover as a honey plant. The fact that it blooms two weeks earlier than the 
white variety makes it especially valuable to the beekeeper. 

Be sure, however, to get the biennial variety as quoted above. 


DADANT & SONS, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO. Jan.17.— There are very few 
sales of honey being made at this time, and 
under these conditions it is difficult to quote 
prices. The weather at this writing is 
about zero,and comb honey will not bear 
shipment without being injured more or less. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 14.—We beg to report 
a very closely cleaned up market on all 
grades. Demand has_ been fairly active 
with a steady advance in prices. We quote 
strictly first-class A No.1 extracted honey, 
in straight carload lots, as follows: Water- 
white alfalfa, 6c; light amber alfalfa, 4%c; 
water-white sage, 7c; white sage. 6c; light 
amber sage, 5%c; Hawaiian white, 5c; Ha- 
waiian honeydew, 3%c. $1 00 freight to east- 
ern common shipping points. Terms: Net 
cash, payable on arrival and examination. 

> HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


KANSAS City Mo,, Jan. 17.—The supply of 
both comb and extracted honey is large and 
the demand very light—especially on ex- 
tracted. We quote as follows: No,1 white 
comb honey, 24 section cases, at $3.10 to $3.25. 
Some sales of No. 1 comb have been made at 
$3.00, No. 2 white comb honey, 24 section 
cases, at $2.75 to $3.00; No. 1 amber. $3.00; No. 
2, $2.50 to $2.75. Extracted white honey, per 


Honey Anp & BEEswax~ 





pound. at 7%@8c; amber (light), 64@7c; am- 
er (dark), 54%6c. No.1 beeswax, per pound, 
at 28c; No. 2, 25c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 17.—Very little honey 
selling at present. We quote No.1comb at 
$3.75 to $4.00; No. 2 at $3.50 to $3.75. White 
clover extracted in cans, 7@0c; amber in 
barrels, 5%@7c, according to quantity and 
quality. For choice bright yellow beeswax 
we are paying 28c a pound delivered. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 22.—The market is very 
inactive both on comb and extracted honey, 
and large buyers are few and far between. 
Prices are ruling about the same asinour 
last report. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DENVER, Jan. 22.—Local demand for comb 
honey light with ample supply. We are sell- 
ing in a jobbing way as follows: Fancy 
white, per case of 24 sections, $3.15; No. 1, 
per case, $2.93; No. 2. per case, $2.70. White 
extracted, per pound, 8%@8%c; light amber, 
8@8%c; amber, 7@8c. We pay 25c per pound 

n cash and 27¢c per pound in trade for clean 
ellow beeswax delivered to us here at 
enver. 

THE COoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs’N. 

Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 








Bee Primer for the prospective 
beekeeper or beginner. A _ 24-page 
pamphlet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
trations. It gives a general outline 
of bees and beekeeping such as de- 


sired by the amateur. ‘1 wo pages are 
devoted to instructions to beginners. 
Price, postpaid, 1s cents, or sent free 
with a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 





Langstroth on the Hive and Honey 
Bee.—A reprint of Langstroth’s origi- 
nal book printed in 1853.. Of course, 
this older book is out of date, but itis 
valuable historically. and should be 
in every beekeeper’s libraryin con- 
nection with the modern revised 
work. Postpaid, $1.00. Clubbed with 
the revised book, price of_ both, $1.85. 
Both books and Am. Bee Journal one 
year, $2.50. 














Honey 
Customers 


With fine Alfalfa, Clover or 
Amber Fall Honey 


Wecan supply you in packages to 
suit your trade. Any Quantity. 


Also a limited amount of nice comb 
honey for sale. Write us now. 


DADANT & SONS 
Hamilton, Ill. 





— 4 MONTHS ey | ()' 


PS Trial Subscription Cisdce Peper 






£29 








Xd Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
») and selling fruit and garden truck. 

Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 

We conduct this department. for the spec- 


tal benefit of our subscribers. ‘Sixperts ans- 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine 


Fruitran and Gardener, 1111 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la. 
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NATIONA Hatches 


Peter Kilpatrick, Nazereth, Pa., writes 
**Have made better hatches than anyone here.’ 
Strongest, most durable Incubator made. 
Hot water heat—double wall—dead air space— 
asbestos lining—self regulator—metal cover. 
Will not warp orshrink. Money cannot buy 
a better Incubator. 40 


















Freight Paid East of Rockies ~_ ye 
Why pay more? A bigger, better, simpler 
machine at no increasein price, A proven cold 
weather hatcher. Built on U. S. Gov't. specifi- 
cations. Write today sure for Free Catalog, or 
order direct from this ad and save time. You 
take no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Comes set up ready to run, with 
ege tester and book of instructions. Don’t 
delay. Get the facts at once, 


NATIONAL INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 38, Racine, Wis. 
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QUEENS FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 


We conduct a Bee and Queen rearing business in Florida during the winter, and at Canton, Ohio, during the sum- 
mer. We now have a carload of selected Italian Beesin Florida for the purpose of supplying you with BEES and 
QUEENS for SPRING DELIVERY. WE GUARANTEE PURE MATING AND SATISFACTION IN EVERY RE- 
SPECT OR MONEY REFUNDED. Weare breeding from Queens that gave a surplus of 300 pounds per colony in a 24- 
day honey flow. Will it not pay you to have this strain of bees in your yard? Prices as follows: 


Prices on Bees by the pound f. o. b. shipping point. 

Island Bred Italian Queens. Shipments begin March rst. Shipment begins May to. . - 
6 12 

Untested $ 7.50 $12.00 . $ 7.50 =e 

Tested : 10.50 18.00 . ’ pa =“ 

Select Tested 3. 15.00 24,00 3 _ red 7-50 


: 21.00 36.00 
Tested Breeding Queens, $5.00 and $10 each. : 27.50 50.00 
(These prices are without Queens.) 


Prices of Nucleiand Full Colonies without Queens. Shipping now. . " ; 
1 Frame Nucleus, $2.00; 2 Frame Nuclei, $3.00; 3 Frame Nuclei, $4.00; 5 Frame Nuclei, $5.00; 8 frame Colony, $8.50; 10 Frame Colony, $10 
Address all communications to 


THE J. E. MARCHANT BEE & HONEY COMPANY, - Canton, Ohio 
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MARKHAM, ONT,, Oct. 15, 1015. e 











ii 


2. D. MUBRY. Mathis, Texas. oe b ' Pe 
ear Mr. Murry:—As I have used quite a number of your queens during the last three ° 

seasons, I thought you might be interested to know how they have turned out. They have (Hi hest Award) 
given universally good satisfaction, and in only three or four cases in this time have an 1ven to 

of the queens shown to be defective. In each case such queens were promptly replaced. Di Hi ° 
While the queens have given satisfaction, that is only one factor that pleases me in my ctionaries 
dealing during all the time I have had business connections with you, promptness in answer- at the Panama- 

ing letters, and other factors that go to make even the ordinary routine of business a pleas- Pacific E: iti 

ure has always been in evidence. While I feel that I can confidently recommend your xposition a 
queens as being satisfactory in every way, I certainly canalso assure your prospective Cus- was ¢, to 
tomers that they can be sure of a ‘square deal"’ every time they do business with you. 


Sincerely yours, J. L. BYER. WEBSTER’ 


Mr. Byer was for two years President of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and isa 
regular contributor tothe columnsof the bee papers; hence, well and favorably known to MEW INTERNATIONAL 
Se ae ge of Pa saree. .t have many 7 testimonials to the se oiy tae Mey stock 

rom all parts of the Unted States an anada. ease write me your wants for the coming — . ° 
season in the way of queens, nuclei and bees by the pound, and I will be glad to make ar- For Superiority of Educational Merit. 
rangements in advance of the rush to give you prompt and satisfactory service. This new creation answers with final au- 


thority all kinds of li sti h 
H. D. MURRY, MATHIS, TEXAS as “How is Preemyel pronounced?” “ Where 
is Flanders?” ‘‘Whatisa continuous voyage?” 


““What is a howitzer?”” ‘‘Whatis white coal?” 
and thousands of others. 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 
THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW CLUBBING OFFER FOR 1916 Seneravhical Sebjerin. 12.600 Biographical | 
The Review for 1916 All four pm my bom a — i aes 2 
October, November and December, 1015, free ; . 7 REGULAR and z 


, INDIA-PAPER 
American Bee Journal for 1016 . for onl 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for 1916 .00 y : - EDITIONS. : 
One Review Honey Queen $3.00 # “ —_ oe. 
lustrations, "ete. 


pe P ‘ ? = Free, a set of 
For description of Review Queen, see another column. Address with remittance : i Pocket Maps if 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. it a 7 
r : MERRIAM CO., 
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= = Springfield, Mass. 
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| The Big Four and Free Pattern Sweet Clover Seed 


od t. % E Pia a We have aclean lot of the yellow biennial 
vm a 4 . ~. variety; made a growth from 4 to 7 feet on 
dry land. When cut for seed, 7 acres made 
42 loads on a 19 foot hay-rack 9 feet wide 
This variety makes a hay equal to any 
alfalfa. We can furnish clean seed for 20 
cents per pound or §12 per bushel f.o. b. 
Kalispell. Write for particulars. 


J. D. KAUFMAN, Kalispell, Mont 


. " | THE QUEEN OF ALL QUEENS 
Reading for the whole family Is the Texas Queens. 
a — Send me your orders 


A Year’s Reading for Only $1.50 early for Italian and 


= Carniolan. Queens, 
By special arrangement we are able to offer our readers a most unusual bargain in 

high grade periodicals. We will send the American Bee Journal, Today’s Magazine, Farm $8.00 per doz. Bees 

and Home, The Housewife, and Reliable Poultry Journal. all five one year, to any address r u 

for only $1.50. Theseare all high grade magazines that you will enjoy, and there is some- pe po nd, $1.50. 

hing for every member of the family. Send today while you think of it, CIRCULAR FREE 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois Grant Anderson, Rio Hondo, Texas 
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The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of : EOE O 

. : Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate _ (= ee 

cat eco =m) Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 

ie White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames Made from White Pine 

THE VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- 
ing, and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
THE MASSIE HIVE with a feeder without extra cost. 








[== PATENT a6 





For Comb or Extracted Honey Fifty years in the bee supply business has shown us that the a = — i 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those who are using this hive. 

WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER? SATISFACTION FULLY GUARANTEED EARLY CASH ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Weare also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies. If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will! mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 1100 3d St., Council Bluffs, lowa 













{YOUR SUCCESS IN BEEKEEPING DEPENDS ON THE KIND ” Pepnggapnsenieity 
‘OF BEES YOU KEEP AND HOW YOU HANDLE THEM Poohseping, by Dr. E. F. Phillios. ts 





° < ge Charge of Bee Investigations at 
Blanke’s 08 page book is not merely a catalog; it is an au- Washington, D. C., and an authority 
thoritative expert guide on the kind of apiary supplies that 3 on the subject. This book has just 
successful beekeepers have proved to be profitable in ac- been issued, and is of such a caliber 
tualuse. Blanke carries the largest stock of bee supplies that it should be in every beekeep- 
west of the Mississippi, and can make prompt delivery. er's library. It contains some of the 
Every article carried is perfect fitting. Whether you'rea % later experiments, and has a very 
beginner or an expert beekeeper you ought to get the Blanke valuable chapter on wintering. A 
Bee Book—send for it today. well bound, well illustrated and a 

Fine Poultry Book Also Free good book. Price, $2.00; postage ex- 
| If you keep poultry, too, ask us for illustrated poultry book; tra By special rine ae we _ 
full of valuable pointers on poultry raising, as well as a cata- offer this book. postpaid, together 


log of nrofitable poultry supplies. with American Bee Journal one year, 
BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO., PIONEERS IN BEE, POULTRY, @ both for $2.50. 
AND DAIRY SUPPLIES, 209 WASHINGTON, AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A BEE BOOK FOR THE PRACTICAL MAN 
IS “PRODUCTIVE BEEKEEPING,” by Frank C. Pellett 


ss $tate “Bee Inspector for lowa and a Practical Beekeeper as Well 





























— 1] ; - ; 
LIPPINCOTT S|}; One of Lippincott’s “Farm Manual ”’ Series, this book of 326 pages is 





finely gotten up, finely bound, and has 134 illustrations, nearly all original 


with the author. Price, $1.50. 
READ THE CONTENTS BELOW 



















rf 1. BEEKEEPING A FASCINATING PURSUIT 8. FEEDING. 
ey | 2. THE BUSINESS OF BEEKEEPING 9. PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY 
ee “i 3. MAKING A START WITH BEES 10. PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY 
: DUCTIVE & ¥ 4. ARRANGEMENT OF THE APIARY 11. WAX—A BY-PRODUCT OF THE APIARY 
Oo en ! 5. SOURCES OF NECTAR 12, DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF BEES 
BY FRANK C.PELLETT i 6 THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HIVE 13. WINTERING 
- = 7. INCREASE 14. MARKETING THE HONEY CROP 
Mailing Weight, 3 Pounds 1s. LAWS THAT CONCERN THE BEEKEEPER 
Productive Beekeeping ) Both postpaid = Productive Beekeeping / Both postpaid 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee | for only $2.50 “Fifty Years Among the Bees”’ \ for only $2.25 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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FACTS ABOUT HONEY 

















in editorial on the “Food Value of Honey,” on page 





FACTS ABOUT 404, of the Deceinber number of this Journal was so 
a O AN EY highly appreciated, and so many enquiries came for a re- 
production of it in pamphlet form that we have prepared a 

gn nm Cag 16-page booklet for advertising honey containing this and 


other matter of importance which the consumers ought to 





~ ©» 


know. Size of booklet 5 3-4x9 inches. Weight a scant ounce. 


99 


“Facts about Honey” contains the following informa- 


tion illustrated with 17 splendid half tones: What honey 
is and where gathered ; Principal kinds of honey; Differ- 


ent flavors and colors ; How produced; Bee-trees and bee 


WHAT HONEY is . . 
NOW TAKEN FROM THE SEES hunting; Bees in boxes and gums; The new way of honey 
ITS VALUE AS FOOD - e . ’ 

HONEY RECIPES production; Movable-frame hives and sections; Comb 











DOO 0000060600000 0060000 0 


honey; Comb foundation; Why the bees build straight in 
the section; Chunk honey; Extracted honey, the honey 


extractor and manner of extracting; Purity of honey; 








Granulation of honey, how to melt it; Food value of honey; 


e 





Is honey a luxury; Honey as health food; Uses in cook- 
ing; Fifty recipes for use of honey. 

On the last page room enough is left to print the beekeeper’s name and the prices he 
asks for his honey. Or the address may be printed on the front cover page. At the bottom 
of the last page there is also room to address the booklet to the consumer, after folding it so 
that no envelope is needed. A gummed “Eat Honey” label or wire clasp is sufficient to hold 


it together for mailing. 
t 


We will furnish these pamphlets at unprecedented low prices, as follows: 
Single copy as sample, free. 500 copies, postage extra 
Less than 30 copies, postpaid,each $ —.03 1000 * ws 

9 66 ee 


5) - we 2000 me 


sé 


00 copies, postage extra’ - aE 5000 
é 6é 66 * 2 10,000 


For parcel-post shipment, the weight is about 6 pounds per 100 copies. 


Printing name and address of producer, with brief price-list of honey on either front 


or back page: 500 or less, $1.00; 1000 or more, $1.50 per thousand. 


The pamphlet contains no advertising or address of any kind and is distinctly a positive, 


unbiased and clear explanation of the usefulness of honey, intended for a reply to the numer- 


ous questions usually asked by the uninformed consumer. Send your orders to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 
We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 

























We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 
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START THE SEASON RIGHT 


By using Dittmer Foundation the bees 
like it for it’s made to just suit them, 
and is just like the Natural Comb they 
make themselves. 








Send for prices on having your Beeswax 
made into Comb Foundation, which in- 
cludes all freight charges being paid. 


Corer 





All other Supplies in stock 
Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 


ena 



















PORTER escape 






For sale by all dealers. 
if no dealer, write factory 
R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


FREEMAN'S FARMER = "orth Yakima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 








69 YEARS OLD 
If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 


methods in the Pacific Northwest. 
Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 


for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 









Beekeepers’ Supplies 


_Write us for our 64-page catalog. FREE. 
Full information given to all inquiries. Let 
us hear from you. We handle the best make 
of supplies for the beekeeper. 
exchanged for supplies or cash. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 
High hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 


OUR VERY BEST IS THE VERY BEST 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Best Sections, 


Beeswax 
























Best Shipping Cases 
Best of all Supplies 


Best prices you will get for your honey 
when put upin our sections and shipping 
cases. “LOTZ" sections and shipping 
cases have stood the test. Why? Because 
they are perfect in workmanship, quality 
and material. Buy LOTZ goods when you 
want the BEST. Our tro015 catalog ready 
now, Send your name and get one. 

H.S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, IIl., carry a 
full line of our goods. 


AUG. LOTZ CO. 8979, 


TIN CANS 


Low Prices on tin cans, especially the 
Friction-Top style. We buy in car- 
lots and can save you money 


DADANT& SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 























FIELD SEEDS 


Write 





Full line including seed corn. 
for price lists. 





F. A. SNELL 
Milledgeville, Illinois 
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Quinby’s New Beekeeping, by L. C. 
Root.—This is a modern edition of 
**OQuinby’s Mysteries.” Mr. Quinby 
is well known toall beekeepers. He, 
with Mr. Langstroth, was responsi- 
ble for much of the early growth in 
beekeeping in America. Cloth bound, 
220 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.00, or 
with the American Bee Journal for 
one year, $1,75. 















NOW’S REPAIRING TIME 


Don’t Replace Rotten 


Wood With Wood That Z , 
WILL ROT 


We have a word to suggest to you practical men of affairs—you who build and maintain Bee 
Farms. The matter of annual repairs is no trifling consideration. Unless you use a lumber that 
possesses real INVESTMENT VALUE, these repair bills will eat great holes in the net income of 
your property. Cypress is so well certitied—its character for ““Staying Put’ is so thoroughly 
established—that you are about certain to use it in the early spring repair jobs. Practically all 
live lumber retailers carry Cypress stocks, so you need have no trouble about getting exactly what 
you want. If your local dealer has no Cypress in his yard, write us and we will tell you where to 


get it. 
AUTHENTIC INFORMATION, FREE 


Write our “ All-Round Helps”’ Department if you are at all perplexed about what is best to doin the matter of lumber, for 
original work or for repairing. There are 41 volumes in the Cypress Pocket Library. covering all sorts of uses for the ** Wood Eter- 
nal.” andthey are freetoyou Vol risareprint of Bulletin No. 95, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture—a certificate of the 
U.S. Government. Better get this booklet. Vol. 36 tells how to make easy a dozen hard jobs in Carpentry. Each of the 41 books is 
free. Vol.1 contains a list of titles of these books. Start with Vol.1; it’s free to you. Why not write right now? 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
































EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNTS ON 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Send us a listof the bee-supplies and foundation you will need for 
1916, and we will gladly quote you our best prices. 
It will pay you to buy early. 
BEESWAX-—- We buy beeswax the year around and pay highest 
cash and trade prices. Light yellow wax from cappings is 
especially wanted. Your BEESWAX worked into foundation at 
moderate rates. 


NOT Old combs, cappings, and slumgum rendered on shares. Send for 
our terms. We will get all the wax and save you a “mussy ” job. 
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